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QUARTET  in  G  minor,  Op.  27,  for  two  Violins, 

Viola,  and  Violoncello.  GRIEG 

(First  Performance  at  these  Concerts1. 


Un  poco  andante — leading  to 

Allegro  molto  ed  agitato — G  minor. 

Romance.     Andantino — B  flat. 

Intermezzo.     Allegro  molto  maicato — G  minor. 

Lento — leading  to 

Presto  al  Saltarello — G  minor. 
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MM.  JOHANNES  WOLFF,  RIES,  GIBSON, 
and  PIATTI. 


This  is  the  only  string  Quartet  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  Grieg's  works  down  to  Op.  45.  The  composer  began 
by  writing  chiefly  for  the  pianoforte,  sometimes  in  associ- 
ation with  another  instrument,  more  often  alone,  and  it  is 
not  till  Op.  20  that  we  find  a  work  in  which  the  pianoforte 
has  no  part.  Following  the  Quartet  come  two  Melodies 
for  strings  (Op.  34)  but  here,  also,  the  composer  remains 
faithful  to  the  clavier  as  a  general  rule.  The  present  work 
is  of  the  greater  interest  because  standing  alone  during,  at 
any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  Grieg's  career  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone. 

Un  poco  Andante,  leading  to 

Allegro  molto  ed  Agitato. — G  minor,     (jj 

The  preliminary  Andante  is  but  sixteen  bars  long,  but 
presents  within  that  small   space   much   character.      Its 


theme   anticipates   the   second   subject   of  the  following 

Allegro  : — 


No,  i. 


-&-  -O-       -G>- 


We  may  take  it,  perhaps,  that  the  opening  subject  of 
the  Allegro  has  no  higher  purpose  than  the  expression  of 
agitation,  to  which  both  theme  and  development  are  given 
up.  The  means  employed  may  be  indicated  by  citing  the 
first  four  bars — 

No.  2. 
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and  by  reference  to   the  vigorous  stretto  and  climax  with 
which  the  development  closes.     These  can  be  appreciated 


without  help,  but  note  may  be  made  of  a  unison  passage 
in  the  last  four  bars  of  the  section  as  one  of  importance — 


-ft— fr—    -M— -l»—  -^  — <^— -r^-« 
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we  shall  meet  with  this  again. 

A  decided  advance  in  purely  musical  interest  is  made 
when  the  second  subject  appears,  in  the  orthodox  relative 
major  key.  Both  manner  and  spirit  are  here  characteristic 
of  the  Norwegian  composer — 


No.  4. 


Here  follows  the  unison  phrase  (Ex.  3),  now  given  to  viola 
and  'cello  only — 

No.  5. 


The  subject  then  reappears  (F  minor)  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  preparatory  to  an  animated  discussion,  opening 
as  below — 


No.  6.     animate. 
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but  broken,  a  few  bars   later,  by  an  episode  which  deals 
imitatively  with  a  somewhat  impassioned  phrase  — 


No.  7 
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the  composer  using  it  for  his  favourite  device  of 
crescendo  and  climax.  This  leads  to  renewed  development 
of  the  second  theme,  in  which  its  original  tranquil 
character  is  almost  entirely  lost.  The  technical  first  part 
ends  with  three  loud  chords  of  B  flat  major,  and  the 
second  begins  with  three  of  B  flat  minor  (lentamente) . 


The  working-out  section  now  entered  upon  is  ingenious 
and  interesting.  First,  we  have  the  four  bars  of  the 
principal  theme  (Ex.  2),  but  now  in  E  flat  minor,  on  a 
dominant  pedal,  and,  next,  the  last  two  notes,  which,  with 
a  prefix,  make  a  short  phrase,  independently  used,  as 
below  : — 


The  quaver  figure  of  the  theme  is  also  employed  in  a 
detached  form,  alternating  with  the  above  and  also  with  a 
part  of  the  second  subject : — 


No.  9. 
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Working  these  materials  in  an  obvious  manner  the  com- 
poser begins  to  coquet  with  the  fragment  (Ex.  8),  eventu- 
ally using  it  as  accompaniment  to  an  "  augmented  "  form 
of  the  second  subject,  given  to  the  viola  — 
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The  CWtf  of  the  section  shows  the  leading  figure  of  the 
principal  subject  in  a  much  ''augmented  "  form,  attended 
by  sustained  and  solemn  harmonies  : — 

No.  n. 
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There  is  a  striking  lead  up  to  recapitulati  on  through  four 
bars  of  Lento,  but  the  recapitulation  itself  presents  no 
important  divergence  from  the  original  statement. 


The  Coda  (G  major)  begins  with  the  theme  of  the 
introductory  Andante.  It  is  given  to  the  'ce'lo  with  a 
tremolando  accompaniment,  and  followed  by  a  Presto, 
founded  on  the  second  subject. 


Romanze.     Andantino. — Allegro  agitato.     B  flat.     6-8. 


This  remarkably  free  and  unconventional  movement 
opens  with  a  melody  (Andantino)  in  two  sections,  each 
repeated.  First  section  : — 


\ 


No.   12. 
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Cello. 


Violin, 


After   repetition    of    the   foregoing,    the    second   section 
follows  : — 


No.  13. 


Cello." 


Viola  in  Sves  with  Violin. 
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Viola. 


Cello. 
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An  Allegro  agitato  in  B  flat  minor  now  begins.  It  is  in 
variation  form,  the  opening  section  being  given  four  times, 
on  each  occasion  with  a  different  distribution  of  the  parts 
and  with  other  changes  of  less  importance.  The  first 
statement  is  as  follows  . — 


No.  14. 
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In  the  second  presentation  the  theme  is  given  to  the 
viola  ;  in  the  third  to  the  leading  violin  ;  in  the  fourth,  to 
the  viola  and  'cello  in  octaves. 


Preparation  is  now  made  ( Un  poco  me  no  Allegro)  for  a 
return  to  the  Andantino,  the  "  bridge  "  being  constructed 
of  materials  derived  from  its  theme.  The  repetition  is 
marked  by  much  variety  of  detail.  All  that  remains  of 
the  movement  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  fantasia  than  of 
music  in  form.  Twice  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  returns, 
and  twice  that  of  the  Andantino,  which  also  serves  as 
matter  for  a  short  Coda. 


TJ 


Intermezzo.     Allegro  motto  mat  ex x  — G  minor,  3-4. 


This  movement  is  in  the  usual  Menuetto-Trio  form, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  characteristic  of  the  four 
which  make  up  the  work.  It  begins  with  a  rugged 
exordium,  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  extract  subjoined  : — 


No.  15. 
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The  principal  theme  follows,  in  waltz  rhythm,  quite  grace- 
ful and  elegant : — 


No.  16. 
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and,  after  brief  development,  gives  place  to  a  contrasted 
episode : — 


No.  17. 
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This  is    repeated    in   another    key    and    followed   by   a 
violently  syncopated  passage,  confuoco : — 


No.  18. 
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The  middle  episode,  or  Trio,  begins  ( Vivo.  2  -4)  with  an 
exordium  : — 
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leading   to   the   principal  theme,  which  is  stated  by  the 
'cello,  and  imitated  fugally  by  the  other  instruments : — 


No.  20. 
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Development  of  this  subject  is  followed  by  repetition  of 
the  leading  section,  with  which  the  Intermezzo  ends. 


Finale.    Lento.    G  minor,  IJz,  leading  to 
Presto  al  Saltarello.     G  minor,  6-8. 


The  slow  introduction  (u  bars)  introduces  the  theme 
which  preceded  the  first  Allegro,  but  in  altogether  a 
different  manner : — 


No.  21. 
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Ending  on  the  dominant,  this  is  followed  by  the  Presto  al 
Saltarello,  the  theme  of  which,  supported  only  by  a  double 
pedal  (viola),  starts  into  life,  after  some  preliminary  bars, 
from  the  first  violin.  The  subject  alone  need  be  quoted — 


No.  22.     1st  Violin. 


There  is  a  second  subject  in  the  relative  major : — 
No.  23, 
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/•   a.     "  Von  ewiger  Liebe  "      ~| 

LIEDER  }  >  JOH.  BRAHMS 

(6.     "Siandchen" 


Miss  AGNES  WITTING. 


.   VON    EWIGER    LIEBE. 

Dunkel  wie  dunkel  in  Wald  und  in  Feld  ! 
Abend  schon  ist  es  nun  schweiget  die  Welt. 
Nirgend  noch  Licht  und  nirgend  noch  Rauch 
Ja  und  die  Lerche  sie  schweiget  nun  auch. 
Kommt  aus  dem  Dorfe  der  Bursche  heraus, 
Giebt  das  Geleit  der  Geliebten  nach  Haus, 
Fiihrt  sie  am  Weidengebiische  vorbei, 
Redet  so  viel  und  so  mancherlei  : 
"Leidest  du  Schmach  und  betriibest  du  dich 
Leidest  du  Schmach  von  Andern  um  mich, 
Werde  die  Liebe  getrennt  so  geschwind, 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind. 
Scheide  mit  Regen  und  scheide  mit  Wind 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind." 
Spricht  das  Miigdelem,  Miigdelein  spricht : 
Unsere  Liebe  sie  trennet  sie  nicht  ! 
Fest  ist  der  Stahl  und  das  Eissen  gar  sehr. 
"Unsere  Liebe  ist  fester  noch  mehr. 
Eisen  und  Stahl  man  schmiedet  sie  urn, 
Unsere  Liebe,  wer  wandelt  sie  um  ? 
Eisen  und  Stahl  sie  konnen  zergehn, 
Unsere  Liebe  muss  ewig  bestehn." 


Translation. 


"  LOVE    IS    FOR    EVER." 


Deeper  and  deeper  o'er  wood  and  o'er  wold 

Shadow  and  silence  the  landscape  enfold. 

Hushed  with  the  night  is  the  song  of  the  lark, 

Far  in  the  twilight  the  homesteads  are  dark. 

Forth  from  the  village  the  lover  is  come, 

Guarding  the  maiden  and  leading  her  home, 

On  by  the  willows  he  listeth  to  stray, 

Hard  is  the  word  that  he  fain  would  say  : 

"  Bearest  thou  shame,  and  thy  heart  doth  it  ache  ? 

Bearest  thou  shame  and  reproach  for  my  sake  ? 

Soon  and  in  haste  we  were  plighted  before  : 

Parting  in  rain  and  the  wind's  angry  roar, 

Like  as  in  haste  we  were  plighted  before." 

And  the  maiden  answered  straight : 

"  Our  love  shall  never  be  parted  by  fate  : 

True  as  the  steel,  and  as  iron  for  aye, 

Our  love  is  truer  and  surer  than  they. 

Iron  and  steel  can  be  severed  in  twain, 

Our  love  shall  ever  unchanged  remain  ; 

Iron  and  steel  will  not  alway  avail, 

Our  love  is  plighted  and  never  shall  fail." 
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"STANDCHEN. 

Der  Mond  steht  iiber  dem  Berge  so  recht  fiir 

verliebte  Leut ; 
Im  Garten  rieselt  ein  Brunnen  sonst  Stille 

weit  und  breit, 
Neben  der  Mauer  im  Schatten  da  stehn  der 

Studenten  drei, 
Mit  Flot'  und  Geig'  und  Zither  und  singen  und 

spielen  dabei ; 
Die  Klange  schleichen  der  Schonsten  sacht'  in 

den  Traum  hinein, 
Sie  schaut  den  blonden  Geliebten  und  lispelt  : 

"  Vergiss  nicht  mein  ! " 


Translation. 
"SERENADE." 

The  moon  hangs  over  the  mountain  just  right 

For  lovers  dear ; 
In  garden  murmurs  a  fountain,  and  silence 

Far  and  near. 
To  yonder  arch  in  the  shadow,  there  stand  three 

Students  nigh, 
With  flute  and  fiddle  and  zither  and  singing 

And  playing  thereby ; 
The  music  strays  to  the  dear  one,  light  thro' 

Her  dream  is  wrought, 
She  sees  her  fair-haired  lover  and  whispers  : 

"  Forget  me  not." 
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SONATA  in  E  minor,  Op.  32,  No.  6,  for 

Violoncello  and  Pianoforte.  PIATTI. 

Ritornello.     Allegro  non  troppo — E  minor. 
Andante  religioso — C  major  ;  leading  to 
Canon,  allegretto — A  minor. 
Vivo — E  major. 

Signer  PIATTI  and  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD. 


This  is  the  esteemed  composer's  latest  work,  and 
represents,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  use  to  which  he  put 
his  recent  holiday  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  Signer  Piatti 
usually  returns  from  his  Italian  home  with  some  such 
proof  of  devotion  to  his  art,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  ever  brought  us  a  work  equal  in  strength  to  the 
present  example,  or  one  in  which  the  'cello  is  put  to  more 
brilliant  use.  The  Sonata  is  dated  "September — 
October,  1896." 

Ritornello.     Allegro  non  troppo — E  minor.     C 

The  term  "  Ritornello,"  now  almost  obsolete,  is  applied 
to  the  instrumental  passages  which,  in  an  Air,  preceded 
and  followed  the  voice  part ;  also  to  intermediate 
passages  designed  to  relieve  the  voice  and  improve  the 
general  effect.  A  writer  in  Moore's  "  Complete  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Music "  states :  "It  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  these  ritornelli,  or 
symphonies,  were  introduced  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
music.  The  name  by  which  the  Greeks  distinguished  them 
was  that  of  mesaulion,  a  figurative  expression  in  the 
singular  number  implying  an  entry,  or  passage  leading 
to  something  else.  Meibomius,  speaking  of  the  mesaution, 
or  symphony,  calls  it  an  interpiping,  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  ritornelli,  or  intermediate  symphonies,  were 
anciently  in  use."  In  the  present  case  the  Ritornello 
opens  the  movement,  leads  up  to  the  principal  subject ; 
stands  between  that  subject  and  its  successor ;  occurs 
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a  third  time  at  the  close  of  the  technical  first  part,  and  a 
fourth  time  (with  the  key  changed)  in  the  working-out. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  sections  by  its 
bold  and  contrasted  character  : — 

Cello.  ^ 7s     —.  .-T^  u_  }!•• 
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The  principal  subject   follows  a  full  close   in   the  tonic,  and 


is  announced  by  the  'cello,  to  which  instrument  its  cantilena 
properly  belongs : — 


No.  2. 
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In  precise  keeping  with  the  foregoing  is  the  continuation  ; 
following  which,  after  a  brief  connecting  passage,  the  Ritornello 
is  again  heard,  in  its  proper  key.  Now,  however,  it  ends  with 
a  full  close  in  D  major,  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  subject  in  G  (relative  major  of  the  primary) : — 

No.   3.     calando. 


The  continuation  is  wholly  given  to  the  'cello,  the  pianoforte 
having  a  more  animated  accompaniment  of  semi-quaver  figures. 

The  cadence  is  in  B  minor,  following  which  the  pianoforte 
reproduces  the  first  section  of  the  theme  in  that  key,  ending 
in  D  major,  and  then  passing  abruptly  to  the  primary  tonality 
for  the  third  appearance  of  the  Ritornello. 

The  brief  working-out  section  opens  with  effective  develop- 
ment of  the  leading  theme  (pianoforte)  the  'cello  having 
arpeggios  not  shown  in  the  subjoined  extract : — 

No.  4.  s-^     ^~I_  1%.  ^*-     -&•  %&- 
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At   this   point  the  Ritornello  again  returns,  now  in  A  minor, 
and  expanded.     As  before,  it  stands  between  the  close  of  one 


section  and  the  beginning  of  another,  for,  next,  recapitulation 
is  entered  upon,  the  second  subject  appearing  in  the  orthodox 
key  of  E  major.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  leading  theme  is 
omitted.  The  movement  itself  supplies  an  answer  by  bringing 
forward  that  theme  as  an  introduction  to  the  Coda.  It  is 
now  momentarily  treated  in  imitation  : — 

No.  5. 


Upon  the  same  subject  the  C^a  is  based. 


Andante  Reiigioso.  —  C  major,  O 


The  first  division  of  the  second  movement  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character,  which  the  opening  bars  sufficiently   attest. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  pianoforte  simply  supplies  a  bass 
to  the  two-part  strain  for  the  'cello  : — 
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The  peculiar  effect  of  these  five-bar  phrases  will  not  escape 
observation. 

In  the  next  section,  the  'cello  has  interjectional  passages, 
the  pianoforte   continuing    in    the    solemn    manner    of    the 
opening : — 
No.  7. 


While,  in  the  sequel,  the  pianoforte  sustains  the  grave 
character  of  the  piece,  the  cello  has  continuous  arpeggios 
and  scale  passages. 


Canon.     Allegretto. — A  minor,  2-4. 

The  second  division  of  the  movement  is  a  canon  in  the 
octave,    two    in    one,    for    pianoforte   and    'cello,    with    an 
accompanying  pianoforte  bass.     It  begins  thus  : — 
No.  8. 


espress.  Con  motto  delicatezza. 


i^jHHi 


&C. 


&c. 


izic: 


— u- 
u— >•• 


Brief  treatment  of  the  foregoing  is  followed  by  a  second  part 
of  the  subject:  — 

No.  9.  . 

•k 


tr 


&c. 


&c. 


.CZL_| — tZL__  L_*i — 


A  return  to  the  fiist  part,  and  a  C^a,  fqllow  discussion  of 
the  above,  but  the  course  of  the  movement  is  too  clear  to 
warrant  further  remark  or  citation. 


Vivo. — E  major,  2-4. 

The  Finale  opens  with  great  spirit  and  energy : — 
No.  10.  --.  --. 


/I 


•/ 
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col.  8ve*. 

To  this  the  continuation  offers  a  contrast : — 
JSTo.  11. 

,1.  *    Cello.        „ .  , 


^3z*E^E^=; 


~:cr 
>- 


tt 


:^^_^riT-iTj^^ 

— J. 


— ^-^p— 1~— p-  ^—^-^J^P- 

Cello.  T!  • — -"' 

_s~-<_rit  *     ^ 
if  ^     * 


&c. 

=in=:  c=i  ^uriizrf 


5=^?    |^£=2 

.j:  -.J-       --}.       -i- 

Brilliant  scale   passages   ('cello)  connect  the   foregoing    with 

the    second   subject,    which,    it  will  be  observed,  is    closely 
related  to  the  first : — 

No.  12.         ^-_  ^  <"*-<"*- 


^___, ._ 

/>a\.«*  TLu.    i , .«  rr  » 


P 


.    .  •    -»-  -*- 

.#4  •  •  i&*-*-  :r"  ^  t      F  •  iSi- 

h||Tg: ^Jlgz*^    -i- j  T    ^— b |-fr-»-«  -^r 
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•    . 

staccato. 


_Tl_* J 


*_^_     -^-     -K_       -^-       ^-^-     -^-^-— ~       -—•-    jt     -^ — |^-     -» -^P- 
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__      \  T 
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**  U.TT, 


&c. 
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The  'cello  partially  repeats  the  theme,  and  the  peroration 
of  the  first  part  begins  with  engaging  treatment  of  a  fragment 
from  the  leading  subject  (continuation) : — 


nf*---1-=d 


:i-^' :i^; 

tt> 


J 


This  is  continued  more  energetically,  in  association  with  the 
leading  phrase  of  the  second  theme,  and  ends  with  a  full  close 
in  the  orthodox  dominant. 

In  his  working-out  section  the  composer  deals  with  both 
subjects,  the  second  more  especially,  in  a  very  energetic  way, 
as  thus,  for  example  :  — 


jSTo.  14.     Cello. 


P.F.  K.H.  in  Sws. 
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and  as  thus — combining  the  fragments  from  both  themes : — 
No.  15. 


Recapitulation  begins  with  the  continuation  of  the  principal 
subject,  and  runs  its  further  course  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  movement  ending  with  a  short  unison  Coda  (Presto) 
founded  on  the  now  familiar  scale  passage  of  the  second 
theme. 


ST.      JAMES'S     HALL. 


popular    Concerts. 


On  Saturday  Afternoon,  January  gth,  1897,  the  Programme 
will  include  Beethoven's  Septet  in  E  flat,  Op.  20,  for  Strings, 
Clarinet,  French  Horn,  and  Bassoon  ;  Scarlatti's  Allegro,  Allegro, 
and  Presto,  for  Pianoforte  ;  Max  Bruch's  Kol  Nidrei  for  Violon- 
cello, with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  ;  and  Schumann's  Marchen- 
bildcr,  Op.  113,  for  Pianoforte  and  Viola.  Executants:  Lady 
HALLE,  Madlle.  ILONA  EIBENSCHUTZ,  MM.  GIBSON,  CLINTON, 
PAERSCH,  WOTTON,  REYNOLDS,  and  PIATTI.  Vocalist  : 

Accompanist  :  Mr.^HENRY  BIRD.     To  commence  at  THREE 
o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6  ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


SONATA  in  A  major,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Violin,  Op.  13          GABRIEL  FAUR£ 

(  First  Performance  at  these  Concerts 

Allegro  moderate — A  major. 
Andante — D  minor. 
Allegro  vivace — A  major: 
Allegro  quasi  Presto — A  major. 

MM.  GABRIEL   FAURE   and  JOHANNES   WOLFF. 


The  Sonata  in  A  major,  contains  four  movements,  each 
in  accord  with  classic  form,  and  therefore  presenting  no 
difficulty  as  regards  general  outline.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  composer  expresses  himself  throughout  with 
studied  clearness. 

Allegro  molto  —  A  major. 

We  have  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  from  the 
pianoforte,  the  violin  not  entering  till  the  twenty-third  bar. 
Subjoined  is  the  broad  and  well-marked  subject  :  — 


No.  i. 


Piano. 
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^^^^^-gg^'J^J— -3-Bi=5-g^Z- 


zpi±^-n: 


In  the  continuation,  the  following  ascending  scale  passage 
•will  be  heard  : — 

No.  2. 


and  should  be  noted  as  a  well-nigh  all-pervading  feature, 
either  in  its  primitive  or  reversed  form.     On  the  entry  of 
the  violin  we  find  that  it  has  a  tributary  in  general  accord 
with  the  preceding  : — 
No.  3.     Violin. 


The  composer  develops  the  phrase  in  the  last  two  bars 
jointly  with  the  scale  passage  (No.  2),  in  a  series  of 
imitations  which  can  easily  be  followed.  These  lead  to 
the  second  subject  —  a  symmetrical  melody  :  — 


No.  4.     Violin  espress. 


poco  a  poco  cres. 


—  1 


•7-^  ^   5«- 


'   fe-     ^aT^^.     #    . ^ 
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Regard  the  scale  passage  in  the  last  bar  as  an  indication 
that  the  very  conspicuous  feature  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  will  form  the  staple  of  the  Coda  to 
the  first  part,  which  is  repeated. 

The  "  working-out "  section  begins  (in  F  major)  with 
treatment  of  part  of  No.  T,  in  association  with  a  tuneful 

phrase  notpreviously  heard  : — 

No.  5.  _  Violin. 


These  phrases  the  instruments  exchange,  in  various  keys, 
and  with  some  effective,  after-development  in  the  nature  of 
fantasia.  The  second  part  of  the  violin  tributary  is  next 
dealt  with : — 


No.  6.     Violin. 


and  again  the  scale  passage  becomes  dominant,  in  direct 
and  inverted  forms.  It  '•  holds  the  field  "  till  the  second 
subject  :— 


No.  7.     Violin. 


comes  up  for  treatment,  the  most  strenuous  effort  being 
made  when  the  theme  is  played,  semper  f,  by  both  instru- 
ments in  octaves.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  subject,  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed,  is 
made  to  serve  as  a  striking  lead  up  to  the  recapitulation. 
Although  materially  differing  in  detail  from  the  original 
statement,  this  closing  section  of  the  A/legro  can  easily  be 
followed. 


Andante — D  minor. 

The  slow  movement  has  structural  features  in  common 
with  the  first  Allegro,  but  there  are  others  which  show 
some  originality.  At  the  opening  we  find  theme  and 
counter-theme  in  close  association,  as  thus  (accompani- 
ment omitted)  : — 

No.  8.    Violin. 


In  repetition  the  parts  are  .interchanged.  A  second  sub- 
ject, in  the  orthodox  relative  major,  quickly  appears, 
stated  by  the  violin,  with  an  accompaniment  of  broken 
chords  :  — 


No.  9.     Violin,  espress. 
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The  section  ends  in  this  key,  and  is  followed  by  a  brief 
"  working-out,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  pianoforte  sub- 
ject in  No.  8  is  expanded,  that  for  the  violin  remaining 
unchanged.  Here,  also,  we  meet  with  a  new  subject : — 


No.  10.     Violin. 


&c. 


leading  into  the  recapitulatory  part  of  the  movement. 
The  second  theme  comes  back,  and  the  Andante  ends  in 
D  major.  Material  for  the  Coda,  as  will  readily  be 
noticed,  is  drawn  from  the  leading  subject. 


Allegro  vivo — A  major. 

This  movement  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  Scherzo,  or 
it  may  pass  for  a  dance  of  elves.     Leading  theme  ; — 

No.  n.     Piano.  Violin.-  . 

f*^r==£Sq: 
itt? 


/?  leggiero. 


Piano. 


This  is  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  section,  towards  the 
close  of  which  an  enharmonic  transition  to  D  flat  major 
occurs.  In  that  key  an  episode,  in  3-4,  presents  itself,  the 


violin  having  a  cantabile,  while  the  pianoforte  runs  gaily  on 
in  the  spirit  of  the  section  preceding.     It  will  suffice  to 
quote  some  bars  of  the  violin  theme  : — 
No.  12.     Violin. 


The  episode  is  not  prolonged,  and  the  first  subject  resumes, 
now  in  D  flat,  by  way  of  Codetta. 

Coming  to  the  "  Trio"  (F  sharp  minor,  3-4),  we  find  a 
theme  —  and  one  only  —  which,  in  its  strictly  balanced 
phrases,  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  composer  :  — 


No.  13.     Violin. 


M- 
5S 


After  the  "  Trio,"  a  return  to  the  leading  section  is  made 
in  due  form. 

Allegro  quasi  Presto — A  major. 

The  very  bright  arid  animated  Finale  begins  its  leading 
theme  at  the  fifth  bar,  with  an  accompaniment  of  detached 
chords  : — 
No.  14.     Violin. 


-$<L$Tn '" v  -"-"^-T ^^ 

ifi^finpz^p^riprzr, 
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After  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  the 
pianoforte,  a  very  important  feature  presents  itself.  The 
subjoined  has  all  the  value  of  a  second  theme  proper, 
though  in  the  primary  key  : — 


No.  15. 


— li  «  _  s£±!L — zzE: — 


&c. 


This  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  and,  at  its  close, 
a  single  phrase  :  — 


~~  ~ 


completes  the  material  of  the  movement.  In  the  course 
of  further  and  fanciful  treatment  of  the  subjects,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  while  the  pianoforte  repeats,  in  6-8,  a  figure 
from  the  leading  subject,  the  violin  has  an  extended 
passage  in  2-4.  The  Coda  is  of  great  force  and  animation, 
a  brilliant  violin  part  being  accompanied  by  massive  chords 
for  both  hands. 


{a.  " Thine  eyes  still  shined  for  me "  H.  PARRY 
6.  "  The  Spinning  Wheel "          G.  HBNSCHEL 

Miss  AGNES   WITTING. 


"  THINE   EYES    STILL   SHINED    FOR    ME." 

Thine  eyes  still  shined  for  me, 

Tho'  far  I  lonely  roved  o'er  land  and  sea 
As  I  behold  yon  evening  star, 

Which  yet  beholds  not  me. 

This  morn  I  climbed  the  misty  hill, 
And  roamed  the  pastures  tkrough, 

How  danced  thy  form  before  my  path, 
Amidst  the  deep-eyed  dew  ! 

When  the  redbird  spread  his  sable  wing, 
And  showed  his  side  of  flame ; 

When  the  rosebud  ripened  to  the  rose,] 
In  both  I  read  thy  name. 


"  THE   SPINNING   WHEEL. 

I  ply  my  spinning  wheel, 

As  the  sun  on  my  wall  grows  dim ; 
He  is  thinking  of  me,  I  feel, 

And  I  talk  to  myself  of  him. 

I  ply  my  wheel  as  I  wait, 

And  my  thoughts  fly  forth  at  will 
Out,  out  through  the  garden  gate, 

Through  the  fields  of  the  daffodil. 

How  know  I  he  doth  come 
Down  thro'  the  village  street  ? 

I  hear  thro'  my  spinning  wheel's  hum, 
The  children's  welcome  sweet. 

I  ply  my  wheel,  etc. 


BERCEUSE  in  D  flat  major,  Op.  57 
VALSE  in  D  flat,  Op.  70,  No.  3 
ETUDE  in  A  minor,  Op.  10,  No.  2 

Miss  ADELA  VERNE. 


CHOPIN 


BERCEUSE. 

This  romantic  little  piece,  so  popular  among  all  the 
admirers  of  Chopin's  music,  is  more  frequently  heard  in 
public  and  private  than  almost  anything  else  that  came 
from  his  pen  ;  and  no  wonder,  since,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  simplicity,  the  ingenuity  of  its  workmanship 
creates  hardly  less  interest  than  the  poetry  of  its  con- 
ception and  the  expressive  tone  of  the  melody  which  is 
its  raison  d'etre.  The  plan  is  so  transparent  that  attention 
may  be  called  to  it  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  brief 
examples,  no  analysis  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  being  requisite.  Here,  to  begin  with,  is  the 
melody — the  "  Lullaby,"  it  may  be  presumed,  of  a 
watchful  nurse  : — 


jg-__^j*:,_ «*?•«   


The  accompaniment  in  the  bass,  which  may  stand  for 
the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  through  all  the  variations  built 
upon  the  melody,  is  continued  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tion to  the  last.  The  superstructure  consists  of  a  series 
of  changes  upon  the  first  four  bars  of  the  theme,  the 


rhythm  never  differing,  although  the  character  of  each 
variation  is  sufficiently  marked.  Even  when  we  reach 
the  coda,  where  a  glimpse  of  the  key  of  G  flat,  sub- 
dominant  of  the  primary  (*),  is  vouchsafed,  as  a  partial 
release,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  form  adopted  from 
the  commencement : — 


Four  bars  onward,  a  bonafide  close  in  D  flat  is  reached, 
and  with  the  subjoined  reference  to  the  theme : — 


-^E-fry-i — ^ — L—H — 


— the    Berceuse   comes  to  an   end.     The  child  has  been 
rocked  to  sleep,  while   the  nurse  goes  on  humming  the 
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familiar  old  tune,  softer  and  more  softly,  till  she  probably 
dozes  off  herself.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tonic  bass- 
note,  D  flat,  is  retained  throughout,  until  the  penultimate 
bar  («)'. 

VALSE. 

We  have  here  the  last  of  three  Valses,  published,  after 
the  composer's  death,  as  Op.  70.  These  pieces  were 
written  at  different  periods,  though  now  grouped  together. 
No  i,  in  G  flat,  bears  date  1835  ;  No.  2,  in  F  minor, 
belongs  to  the  year,  1843,  and  No.  3,  now  to  be 
performed,  is  a  product  of  1830.  The  Valse  in  D  flat, 
though  not  equal  in  importance  to  works  of  the  same 
class  the  issue  of  which  was  sanctioned  by  Chopin 
himself,  is  a  charming  composition,  and  owes  not  a  little 
of  its  character  to  the  conjunction  of  two  distinct  melodies 
in  the  principal  section. 

The  four  extracts  appended  are  all  that  it  is  needful  to 
place  under  the  eye, 

Principal  theme  :  — 

No.  i. 

moderato.          I  r  |\ 
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Continuation  : — 
No.  2.  > 


•*•    f  «_     *  «- 
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dim. 
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Trio  :— 
No.  3. 


y 


-'  cres. 
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&C. 
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Continuation  : — 

No.  4. 


— I — » 1—0 — * — * 1 « 1 


ETUDE. 

Allegro.     A  minor.     C 

This  is  the  second  of  a  set  of  twelve  Studies, 
published  in  1833,  with  a  dedication  to  Franz  Lizst.  They 
were  issued  with  fingering  which,  says  Professor  Klec- 
zynski,  "  was  so  original  that  it  shocked  the  old  pianists." 
The  famous  critic,  Rellstab,  was  one  upon  whom  it  had 
this  effect.  "  Those  who  have  distorted  fingers,"  he  wrote, 
"may  put  them  right  by  practising  these  Studies,  but 
those  who  have  not  should  not  play  them,  at  least  not 
without  having  a  surgeon  at  hand."  The  critic  soon  after 
received  a  letter  signed  "Chopin,"  in  which  he  was 
described  as  "an  infamous  enemy  of  humanity  who 
probably  will  yet  be  choked  in  his  own  blood."  This 
choice  epistle  ended  as  below :  "  Another  bad,  bad  trick 
and  you  are  done  for  !  Do  you  understand  me,  you  little 
man,  you  loveless  and  partial  dog  of  a  critic,  you  musical 
snarler,  you  Berlin  wit-cracker,"  etc.  Resisting  the 
temptation  to  a  slanging  match,  Rellstab  printed  the 


letter,  simply  remarking,  "  Whether  Mr.  Chopin  has 
written  this  letter  himself  I  do  not  know,  but  print  the 
document  that  he  may  recognise  or  repudiate  it."  It  was 
not  repudiated,  but  Professor  Niecks  believes  the  epistle 
to  be  a  forgery. 

Kleczynski  states  that  the  object  of  Chopin's  peculiar 
fingering  in  the  second  Study  is  "  to  keep  the  hand  in  the 
proper  position,  even  by  passing  the  second  or  third 
finger  over  the  fourth."  The  rapid  chromatic  passages  in 
the  Study  are  all  played  by  the  fingers  named,  leaving  the 
chords  for  the  same  hand  to  the  thumb  and  first  finger. 

As  the  Study  is  uniform  in  procedure,  it  will  suffice  to 
quote  the  opening  bars  : — 


J 
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END    OF    THE. ONE    THOUSAND    THREE    HUNDRED    AND 
EIGHTY-FIRST    CONCERT. 


J.  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY     AFTERNOON,     JANUARY    30th,    1897. 


PROGRAMME. 

h  A  3 

Violoncello     ......................  .  ............  MENDELSSOTIN 

Lady    HALLE,    MM.    RIES,    GIBSON,    and    PIATTL 


SONG,  "  Penitance  "  .............................................  BEETHOVEN 

Miss  FREDERIKA  TAYLOR. 

SONATA  in  E  flat,  Op.  27,  for  Pianoforte  alone  ......  BEETHOVEN 

Miss  ADELA  VERNE. 

SONG  "  Damon  "  ......................................................  STANCE 

Miss  FREDERIKA  TAYLOR. 

SEPTET  in  E  flat,  Op.  20,  for  Violin,  Viola,  Clarinet, 
French  Horn,  Bassoon,  Double  Bass,  and 
Violoncello  ..........................................  BEETHOVEN 

(Repeated  by  desire.) 

Lady  HALLE,  MM.  GIBSON,  CLINTON,  PAERSCH, 
WOTTON,  REYNOLDS  and  PIATTI. 


Accompanist  Mr    HENRY  BIRD. 

S.  &  P.  Erard's  1897  Patent  Resonator  Grand  Pianoforte 

(DANIEL    MEYER    PATENT). 


1897. 


M 


E  T  Z  L  E  R. 


1897. 


NEW    LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


IN 


A     PERSIAN     GARDEN. " 

A  SONG  CYCLE. 

By  LIZA  LEHMANN. 

Perfonned  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert,  December  i4th. 


"  These  are  distinct  triumphs  for  the  fair  composer,  and  clear  indications  that  in  her  we  hare 
a  musician  of  high-class  possibilities." — Joseph  Bennett,  in  TJie  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  are  inclined   to  consider  this  Song   Cycle  as  the  highest  achievement  of  any  female 
•om  poser." —  A  thtn&um. 

Vocal  Score,  5s.  net. 


•A1 


H,   MOON    OF    MY    DELIGHT!" 

Song  from  Liza  Lehmann's  "  In  a  Persian  Garden." 
Sung  with  the  greatest  success  by 

MR.    BEN    DAVIES. 
"  A  song  that  is  beautifully  vocal,  vibrating  with  tender  passion." — The  World. 


M 


•YSELF    WHEN    YOUNG." 

Song  from  Liza  Lehmann's  "  In  a  Persian  Garden." 
Sung  with  the  greatest  success  by 

MR.  DAVID  BISPHAM. 
"  The  theme  is  quite  simply  an  inspiration,—  Sunday  Times , 
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FAURE'S  SONGS. 


PERSIAN  ROSES  (Les  Roses  d'Ispahan) 

MOONLIGHT  (Claire  de  Lune) 

THE  LAST  RESTING-PLACE  (Au  Cimitiere) 

MADRIGAL  FROM  "SHYLOCK" 

MANDOLINE 


AT  PRAYER  (En  Priere) 

NELL 

OUR  LOVE  (Notre  Amour) 

THE  SECRET  (Le  Secret) 

LAMENTO  (Chanson  de  Pecheur) 


"  It  was  the  songs  sung  with  exquisite  art  by  Mile.  Landi  which  were  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  concert." — Morning  Post. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  pass  on  to  the  songs,  beautifully  sung  by  Mile.  Landi— charming  little 
things,  certain  to  charm  many  people  in  many  drawing-rooms." — The  World. 

"  The  fashion  of  a  season,  or  rather  of  the  season,  was  M.  Faure'  last  year  in  London,  and  to 
his  great  success  in  this  country  is  largely  due  the  very  hearty  welcome  he  received  when  he  left 
us  to  go  to  Paris.  Every  one  over  here  last  year  was  singing  his  songs." — Gentlewoman. 


TV/fETZLER   &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
40  to  43,  GREAT    MARLBOROUGH    STREET,  LONDON. 


ANDANTE  SOSTENUTO  and  SCHERZO  (Frag- 
ments from  an  "Unfinished  Quartet),  for  two 
Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  MENDELSSOHN. 

Andante  sostenuto — E  major. 
Scherzo  allegro  leggiero — A  minor. 

Lady  HALLE, 
MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 


Among  the  manuscript  compositions  found  with 
Mendelssohn's  posthumous  papers  were  the  sixth 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  and  some  isolated  movements, 
which  had  evidently  been  intended  to  form  portions  of 
works  to  be  completed  at  a  future  period.  In  addition 
to  the  "andante"  and  " scherzo,"  were  a  "capriccio" 
in  E  minor  (consisting  of  an  "  andante  con  nioto 
and  an  "allegro  fugato  assai  vivace"),  composed  in 
1843,  and  a  "  fuga  tempo  ordinario,"  in  E  flat  major, 
composed  as  far  back  as  1827.  All  these  have  been 
engraved  and  published  in  one  volume,  as  No.  9 
of  the  "  Nachgolassen  Werke  "  (Posthumous  Works), 
although  they  really  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 
The  "  Capriccio "  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  (by 
Herr  Joachim)  at  the  concert  of  Monday,  March  7, 1870. 
The  "  Andante  "  and  "  Scherzo  "  the  latest  in  order  of 
composition  (written  in  1847,  the  year  of  Mendelssohn's 
death),  have  been  very  frequently  produced,  and  a.s  often 
admired,  at  the  Popular  Concerts.  These  were  clearly 
intended  to  form  separate  movements  of  one  and  the 
same  quartet.  The  theme  of  the  "  andante  sostenuto," 
allotted,  at  the  commencement,  to  the  first  violin,  and 
subsequently  to  the  viola,  with  a  sort  of  variation,  is  one 
of  the  most  charmingly  melodious  that  ever  came  from 
Mendelssohn's  pen : — 


p— F- 


There  are  three  variations  in  all.     In  the  first,  the  violt 
gives  the  theme,  in  extenso : — 

a  ik 
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V?ola. 


Violoncello 
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Tne  second,  in  triplets,  and,  aw  jpoeo  piu  animato,  begins  ai 
subjoined  :  — 


/ 

I 

\ 
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— the  third,  in  semiquavers,  as  beneath :— 


-!-••  -pv. -"cr 
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To  this  third  variation  is  appended  a  coda,  commencing 
RS  below : — 

.    ««twJ          -•-  ' _ 
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— and,  leading  to  an  episode,  presto,  in  [the  minor  key, 
and  of  an  agitated  character  : — 


•*,      r 


presto  (episode.) 


*    **  J    *  *  * 
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f  ritard.        ert».   ff 
mndante  come  prima. 
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The  scherzo,  belonging  essentially  to  the  Mendelssohnian 
type,  sets  out  with  the  following  sparkling  theme : — 

allegro  leggiero. 
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&c. 


The  second  subject  is  of  the  same  character  t — 
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Every  admirer  of  Mendelssohn's  fairy  music  will 
be  enchanted  with  this  Scherzo,  which  scarcely  yields 
in  freshness  of  idea  and  piquancy  of  detail  to  any 
similar  movement  that  came  from  his  genial,  ready,  and 
prolific  pen. 


SONG  "  Penitence "  (Busslied)          BEETHOVEN. 

Miss  FREDERIKA  TAYLOR. 


"  PENITENCE." 

Before  Thy  presence,  Lord,  I  stand  convicted, 

For  all  my  sins  are  known  to  Thee, 
Yet  hurl  not  on  my  head  the  curse  predicted, 

Behold  me  contrite,  pardon  me  ! 

i )  Lord,  in  mercy  deign  to  hear  me  ! 

Behold  my  tears  by  night  and  day  ! 
\h  !  God,  my  God,  must  I  for  ever  fear  Thee  ? 

Wilt  Thou  for  ever  turn  away  ? 

ho'  sinner  that  I  am,  I  come  before  Thee  ; 
Forgive  my  sins,  for  I  repent. 
'  seek  Thy  face,  I  humbly  long  to  meet  Thee  ; 
O  God,  be  gracious  and  relent ! 

'^y  grace  is  all  availing  when  imparted, 
O  pour  it  forth  from  Thy  rich  stream  ; 

F<  >r  Thy  dear  Name's  sake  make  me  joyful-hearted, 
That  I  may  make  Thy  life,  my  theme  ! 

Thy  just  way  again  rejoicing  lead  me, 
To  know  and  do  Thy  will  divine ; 
•  '  Thy  good  pleasure  daily  guide  and  feed  me  ; 
Be  mine,  O  God,  and  keep  me  Thine ! 

\  id  while  I  tread  the  path  of  Thy  salvation, 
Uphold  me,  Lord ;  be  ever  nigh  ! 
egard  my  pray'r,  O  hear  my  supplication, 
And  take  my  spirit  when  I  die  ! 

W.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


"  BUSSLIED  " 

An  dir  allein,  an  dir  hab'ich  gesiindigt 

Und  Uebel  oft  vor  dir  gethan. 
Du  siehst  die  Schuld  die  rnir  den  Fluch  verkiindigt ; 

Sieh  ?     Gott,  auch  meinem  Jammer  an. 

Dir  ist  mein  Fleh'n,  mein  seufzen  nicht  verborgen, 

Und  meine  Thranen  sind  vor  dir. 
Ach  Gott,  mein  Gott,  wie  lange  soil  ich  sorgen  ? 

Wie  lang  eutfernst  du  dich  von  mir  ? 

Herr,  handle  nicht  mit  mirnach  meinen  Siinden, 
Vergilt  mir  nicht  nach  meiner  Schuld. 

Ich  suche  dich,  lass  mich  dein  Antlttz  finden, 
Du  Gott  der  Langmuth  und  Geduld. 

Friih,  woll'st  du  mich  mit  deiner  Gnade  fiillen, 

Gott  Vater  der  Barmherzigkeit ! — 
Erfreue  mich  um  deines  Namens  willen, 

Du  bist  ein  Gott,  der  gern  erfreut. 

Lass  deinem  Weg  mich  wiedtr  freudig  wa.len, 

Und  lehre  mich  dein  heilig  Recht, 

Dein  heilig  Recht  mich  tag  lich  thun 
Nach  deinem  wohlgefullen ; 

Du  bist  mein  Gott,  ich  dein  Knecht. 

Herr  eile  du  mein  Schutz  mir  beizustehen, 

Und  leite  mich  auf  ebner  Bahn 
Erhort  mein  schrein,  der  Herr  erhort  men    Flehen 

Und  Nimmt  sich  meiner  Seelen  an. 
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SONATA  in  E  flat  major,  Op.   27,  No.  2,  for 

Pianoforte  alone.*  BEETHOVEN. 

•  Andante — E  flat  major. 

Allegro — C  major  ;  leading  back  to  Andante — E  flat  major. 

Allegro  molto  vivace — C  major  ;  with  Trio — A  flat  major. 

Adagio  con  espressiune — A  flat  major. 

Allegro  vivace  ) 

Adagio  >  —  E  major. 

Presto  ) 

Miss   ADELA   VERNE. 

•  This  composition    is    more    reasonably  entitled  "  qttasi- 
fantasia "  than  its  companion.f    which    some    writers   hare 

entitled  "  a  sonata  without  a  first  movement,"  just  as  the 
Sonata  in  G  major.  Op.  14,  has  been  styled  "a  sonata  with-. 
out  a  finale  "  (in  either  case  the  nomenclature  being  manifestly 
absurd,  the  opening  movement  of  a  piece  divided  inio 
sections  being  "  the  first,"  and  its  closing  movement  "  the 
last").  The  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  27,  was  said  by  an  enthu- 
siast;}; to  "  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  C  sharp  minor."  It 
is  not,  however,  in  any  sense  so  devoid  of  individual  merit  as 
to  be  unable  to  claim  attention  on  its  own  account.  Its  form 
is  irregular,  but  irregular  (like  all  Beethoven's  irregularities) 
with  a  meaning.  The  theme  of  the  andante,  beginning  as 
Under : — 

andante. 
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—is  extremely  simple,  but  like  the  golden  hair  of  Horace's 

»  No.  14  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  edited  by  Mr.  CHARLES  HALL* 
•—published  by  Messrs.  CHAPPELL  and  Co.,  60,  New  Bond  Street. 
t  In  C  sharp  minor  (the  "  Moonlight "). 
j  Lenz — in  his  book  on  Beethoven  and  his  Three  Styles. 
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Fyrrha, "  « 'implex  munditiis"  On  its  completion  (in  1 0  bare, 
without  prolongation),  an  episode,  in  the  same  key  and  of 
striking  melodic  beauty,  immediately  ensues : — 


To  this  episode,  which  is  given  twice,  no  subsequent 
allusion  is  made.  The  master,  however,  develops  before  taking 
leave  of  it,  commencing  with  a  sudden  transition  to  the  kev 
rf  C,  followed  by  as  sudden  a  return  to  that  of  E  flat  (*)  :— 


The  above  being  also  repeated,  the  leading  theme,  still  in 
E  flat,  is  again  introduced,  with  some  unimportant  modifi- 
cations, and  a  coda  terminating  thus  :— 


K 


Here  occurs  a  second  unlooked-for  change  co  the  key  of 
joi — chis  time,  however,  pres>  nting  itsel'  in  the  shape 
of  a  livelv  scherzetto  : — 


allegro. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  foregoing,  C  minor 
being  substituted  for  C  major  (*)  : — 
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— we  are  easily  conducted  once  more  to  E  flat ;  when,  with 
other  unimportant  modifications,  and  the  coda  already  cited, 
the  andante,  shorn  of  its  tuneful  episode,  is  repeated,  ? 
brief  codetta  bringing  the  "fantasia"  tranquilly  to  a  close  :— 
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The  allegro  motto  vwace  (C  minor)  is  a  model  sc/ierzo  of 
the  "  first  period,"  as  the  leading  theme  may  indicate : — 
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allegro  motto  evivaee. 
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Thcfrio  is  lighter  in  character,  and  happilv  contrasted:- 
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dim.  p          |  &c. 


The  shake  on  G  flat,  at  the  ninth  bar,  is  a  genuine 
Beethoven  touch.  After  the  repeat  of  the  first  part  of  the 
scherzo,  a  happy  variety  is  obtained  by  the  device  of  syn- 
copation : — 


The  syncopation  is  continued  throughout  the  secon-1  part, 
\vhich  is  prolonged  at  the  end  by  a  coda  in  the  major  key, — 
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stmpre  staccato. 

There  is  something  of.  Fidelia  in  the  richly  harmonized 
cornmenpement  of  the  adagio  con  espressione,  from  which, 


however,  the   opening   melodic  phrase  must   suffice  for 
quotation : — 

.  adagio  con  espress.  ,   ere*. 
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The  continuation  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  opening  :-< 

ores. 
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The  theme,  now  resumed  in  fuller  harmony,  gives 
way  to  a  brilliant  "cadenza,"  modulating  into  the  key 
of  the  finale^  of  which  the  vigorous  first  motivo  is 
subjoined : — 


allegro  vivace. 
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The  promise  of  the  foregoing  is  borne  out  by  the  counter- 
theme  :  — 
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— which  becomes  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  movement.     A 
BOI  t  ot  fantasia  on  the  principal  theme  : — 

tftf  *?+!+. 


— leads  to  the  dominant,  and  the  second  subject  proper  : — 
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— which,  after  a  full  close  in   B  flat,  makes  way  for  a  tri 
butary,  scarcely  less  naif: — 


i8 


This  new  melody  is  extended  at  considerable  length    on 
a  tonic  pedal  bass,  which  subsequently,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  flat  seventh  (A)  and  flat  ninth  (C)  : — 


— brings  about  a  recurrence  of  the  leading  theme,  in  the 
primary  key  (E  flat).  The  repetition— allowing  for  the 
major  key  yielding  to  the  minor  (*),  in  the  second  delivery 
of  the  counter-theme : — 


• — is  precisely  as  before,  till  we  unexpectedly  pass  from  the 
dominant  of  E  flat  to  the  key  of  G  flat  (*),  with  an  elaboration 
of  a  fragment  of  the  leading  theme,  in  a  style  indicated  by 
the  extract  appended : — 

ft 
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In  the  course  of  this  episode,  which  stands  in  the 
ordinary  relation  of  second  part,  or  "  free  fantasia,"  there  are 
several  points  to  notice.  One  of  these — generated  by  the 
third  bar  (see  IjiP)  commences  as  under : — 


Another,  springing  from  the  same  source,  thus:— - 

?•  bp  p  •  •        bp  p  m  m     bi 


The  working  out  of  this  last  idea  again  restores  the 
leading  theme  with  its  tributaries,  upon  which  follow  the 
second  subject  and  continuation,  as  before — now,  however, 
according  to  orthodox  rule,  in  the  primary  key.  A  codat 
breaking  off  on  the  dominant : — 
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— comprises   a*  fragment   of    the    adagio    con    espressione 

transposed  from  A  flat  to  E  flat :  — 

adagio. 
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This,  in  its  tarn  arrested  by  a  florid  cadenza,  yields 
at  ooee  to  the  peroration  :— 


pruto. 


•/ 

I 
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Entr'  Bete. 


THE   PROGRAMME— ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


BEETHOVEN'S  "  BUSSLIED." 

This  song  is  the  last  of  a  set  of  six  (Op.  48)  published 
in  1803.  The  words  of  all  are  by  Gellert,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition  makes  plain  : 
"VI.  Lieder  von  Gellert  am  Klavier  zu  Singen  und  dem 
Herrn  Grafen  Browne  Brigadier  in  Russischen  Dienste 
Zugeeignet  von  Herrn  Louis  van  Beethoven."  The  songs 
are  uniformly  serious  in  character. 

According  to  Von  Lenz,  all  these  pieces  have  been 
arranged  for  pianoforte  alone  by  Liszt,  the  "  Busslied " 
being  further  treated  by  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzen,  who 
turned  it  into  a  Quintet — •"  Quintetto  Funebre  dedie"  aux 
Manes  de  Beethoven." 


BEETHOVEN'S  SONATA  IN  E  FLAT. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Sonata  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  improvisation,  and  that  the  fact  is  indicated  in  the  title, 
where  Beethoven  uses  the  word  fantasiren,  a  synonym  of 
the  French  improviser.  How  far  the  statement  is  correct 
cannot  now  be  argued,  but  it  is  worthy  of  mention. 

With  regard  to  the  first  movement,  Von  Lenz 
observes  that  the  grave  opening  theme  should  be  given  to 
orchestral  instruments  for  full  effect.  He  points  out  that 
it  is  somewhat  in  church  style,  and  adds  that  a  "  Kyrie  " 
has  been  founded  on  it.  Of  the  second  movement  he 
says  that  it  suggests  the  existence  of  a  pupil  with  but 
moderate  executive  skill,  such  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  performed.  Coming  to  his  notes  upon  the  slow 
movement,  we  read  :  "  The  Adagio  seems  a  distant  echo 
of  Florestan's  Air  in  '  Fidelio,'  charged  with  immeasurable 
sadness.  Neither  the  rhythm  nor  the  tonality  sets  up  this 
analogy,  but  the  soul  of  the  Adagio,  which  is  the  soul  of 
Florestan's  song.  The  fragmentary  but  splendid  move- 
ment, immense  within  its  restricted  limits  (twenty-six  bars), 
leads  in  the  form  of  a  cadenza  to  the  finale" 

Von  Lenz  cannot  understand  the  appearance  of  the 
Adagio  theme  in  the  Finale,  "  with  which,"  he  says,  "  it 
has  no  relation."  But  there  were  many  things  in  music 
beyond  his  comprehension. 
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SONG  "  Damon."  STANCE. 

Miss  FREDERIKA  TAYLOR. 

As  I  roamed  the  woods  at  leisure, 
In  the  evening  hour  so  still, 

Damon  sat  and  piped  for  pleasure, 
Echo  answered  by  the  rill. 
So,  la,  &c. 

Then  the  swain,  my  steps  delaying, 
Kissed  me  softly,  looked  and  sighed, 

But  I  bade  him  still  be  playing, 
And  the  kindly  youth  replied, 
So,  la,  &c. 

Now,  alas  !   I  wander  lonely, 
All  my  joy  is  turned  to  pain  ; 

Waking,  dreaming,  hear  1  ever 
Damon's  sweet  and  tender  strain. 
So,  la,  &c. 


ST.      JAMES'S     HALL. 


Saturtmp    popular   Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  February  6th,  1897,  the  Programme 
will  include  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  No.  4,  for 
Strings;  Intermezzo  in  C  major,  Op.  119,  and  Scherzo  in  E  flat 
minor,  Op.  4,  by  Brahms,  for  Pianoforte  alone  ;  Liza  Lehmann's 
Song  Cycle,  "  In  a  Persian  Garden,"  for  Four  Voices,  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment ;  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G  major,  Op.  30, 
No.  3,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin.  Executants :  Miss  KATIE 
GOODSON,  MM.  JOHANNES  WOLEF,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 
Vocalists :  Miss  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE,  Madame  MARIAN 
MCKENZIE,  MM.  BEN  DAVIES  and  THOMAS  MEUX.  Accom- 
panist :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To  commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co. 's.  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


SEPTET  in  E  flat,  Op.  20,  for  Violin,  Viola, 
Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  Violoncello, 
and  Contrabass.  BEETHOVEN. 

Adagio ;  leading  to 

Allegro  con  brio — E  flat  major. 

Adagio  cantabile — A  flat  major. 

Minuetto ;  with 

Trio — E  flat  major. 

Andante,  Tema  con  Variazioni — B  flat  major. 

Scherzo  and  Trio,  allegro  molto  e  vivace — E  flat  major. 

Andante  con  moto,  alia  marcia  ;  leading  to 

Presto — E  flat  major. 

Lady  HALLE, 

MM.  GIBSON,  CLINTON,  PAERSCH,  WOTTON, 
REYNOLDS,  and  PIATTL 


Of  all  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  pianoforte  sonatas,  the 
Septet  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  generally  popular 
in  this  country.  Beethoven's  affected  depreciation  of 
this  magnificent  piece  in  his  later  days  will  hardly  lessen 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  admirers,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  himself  made  two  new  arrangements  of  the  Septet 
— one  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet  (or  violin),  and 
violoncello,  another  as  a  quintet  for  two  violins,  two 
violas,  and  violoncello.  The  original  version  (now  per- 
formed) was  dedicated  to  Maria  Therese,  wife  of  Francis 
I.  of  Austria.  This  Maria  Therese  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  her  more  celebrated  namesake,  who  died 
ten  years  before  Beethoven  was  born. 

The  Septet  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  (Vienna),  on  April  2,  1800,  at  which  concert 
the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  i)  was  also  produced.  It  was 
published  two  years  later  by  Hoffmeister  and  Kiihnel 
(Leipsic),  in  two  parts  —the  first  part  containing  the  first 
three  movements,  the  second  part  the.  rest. 

The  first  allegro  of  the  Septet  is  preceded  by  a  short 
introduction  (adagio),  very  much  in  the  manner  of 


Mozart,  which,  indeed,  more  or  less  prevails  throughout 
the  work : — 


Adagio. 
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The  leading  theme,  after  a  half-close  on  the  domi- 
nant, begins  as  follows  : — 

Allegro  con  brie. 
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The  second  subject  is  in  effective  relief : — 


I 


p  dolee.    ' 


I     t 


&C. 


The  co«Za  to  the  opening  section  of  this  spirited 
movement  o  omprises  an  episode,  as  codetta,  after  the 
uranner  so  often  observed  in  Haydn  and  Mozart : — 

Codetta  (Episode). 
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The  rtf/^w  is   followed  by  a  movement  of  a  very 
different  character — an  adagio,    melodious   from    first   to 
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last,  and  starting  with  the  subjoined  expressive  phrase : — 
adagio. 


*—• — a=j 


—which    also   has   a   second   subject  of  even  greate* 
melodic  beauty : — 


The  adagio  gives  way  to  a  minuet  and  trio,  as 
unobtrusive  as  they  are  pretty.  The  theme  of  the 
minuet : — 
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— is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  the  trio  : 
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In  No  2  of  the  little  pianoforte  sonatas— Op.  49  (in  G)— 
it  will  be  found  that  Beethoven  has,  with  some  modifications, 
besides  change  of  key,  adopted  the  theme  of  the  foregoing 
minuet  for  his  finale : — 


tempo  di  minuetto 


To  the  above  succeeds  a  group  of  variations  built  upon 
the  subjoined  charming  melody  :— 
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The  variations,  five  in    number,  are  all  in  B 
major — No,  4  excepted,  which  is  in  the  minor. 

Variation  1. — B  flat  major. 
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Variation  2. — 8  flat  major. 


0          I 


&C. 


Variation  3. — B  flat  major. 
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Variation  4. — B  flat  minor. 
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Variation  5. — B  flat  major. 


&C. 


This  final    variation  is  further  developed,  so  as  to 
form  a  codetta . 

Then  follows  a  scherzo,  in  tho  genuine  Beethoven 
manner : — 

Scherzo  (theme). 
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&c. 


This  animated  movement  is  wedded  to  a  trio  juat 
as  sparkling  and  pretty-: — 
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The  scherzo  is  then  repeated. 

A  brief  introduction — andante  con  moto  alia  mara'a, 
in  the  minor  key  of  E  flat — of  which  the  subjoined  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  : — 


i      *'         Li   -*• 


— then  conducts  to  the  finale,  a  presto  movement,  the 
leading  themes  of  which  are  subjoined  : — 


This  theme  has  a  tributary : — 
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— which  serves  a*  a  bridge,  leading  immediately  from 
tonic  to  dominant,  and  introducing  the  second  subject, 
or  principal  alternative.  A  brief  extract  from  the  theme 
will  answer  all  purposes : — 
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Further  episodical  matter  is  introduced  during  the 
working  out  of  the  leading  themes,  but  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  one  example. 

(Episode.) 


-& — :  '•-£ 
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stacc.  sempre. 


This,  which  is  in  A  flat,  modulates  to  the  dominant  of 
the  tonic,  in  which  we  have  a  grand  "  cadenza  "  (Beethoven 
was  fond  of  "  cadenzas  "  in  those  times)  : — 


—which  re-introduces  the  leading  theme  : — 
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— and  BO  on,  merrily  to  the  end. 

'Vhe-.fifiale  is  quite  as  spirited  as  the  first  allegro,  azid 
a*wort}iy  climax  to  a  work  iu  all  respects  remarkable 


END.  OF  THE  ONE   THOUSAND  THREE   HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHTY-NINTH    CONCERT. 


J.  MILES  &  C«.,  Printers,  142,  Wardour  Street  W. 


MONDAY    POPULAR    CONCERTS. 


Scbubert  Centenary  Concert, 

MONDAY     EVENING,      FEBRUARY     1st,    1897, 


PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

QUARTET  in  G  major,  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello     SCHUBERT 

Lady  HALLE,  MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 

SONGS    {t"S«?o^unddaSMadchen"      } ScHUBERT 

Miss  BERTHA  SALTER. 

IMPROMPTU  in  B  flat,  Op.  142,  for  Pianoforte 

alone SCHUBERT 

Miss  FANNY  DAVIES. 

PART    II, 

SONG,  "Der  Wanderer"    SCHUBERT 

Miss  BERTHA  SALTER. 

QUINTET  in  C  major,  Op.  163,  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 

two  Violoncellos  SCHUBERT 

Lady  HALLE, 
MM.    RIES,  GIBSON,  LUDWIG,  and  PIATTI. 


Accompanist        -  -       Mr.  HENRY  BIRD. 


Broadwood's    Grand     Pianoforte. 


1897. 


M 


E  T  Z  L  E  R. 


1897. 
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NEW    LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


A     PERSIAN     GARDEN. " 

A  SONG  CYCLE. 

By  LIZA  LEHMANN. 

Performed  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert,  December  I4th. 


"  These  are  distinct  triumphs  for  the  fair  composer,  and  clear  indications  that  in  her  we  hare 
a  musician  of  high-class  possibilities." — Joseph  Bennett,  in  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  are  inclined   to  consider  this  Song   Cycle  as  the  highest  achievement  of  any  female 
composer. "—  A  thenaum, 

Vocal  Score,  5s.  net. 


'A 


H,   MOON    OF    MY    DELIGHT!" 

Song  from  Liza  Lehmann's  "  In  a  Persian  Garden." 
Sung  with  the.  greatest  success  by 
MR.    BEN    DAVIES. 


'  A  song  that  is  beautifully  vocal,  vibrating  with  tender  passion." — The  World. 


M 


PYSELF    WHEN    YOUNG." 

Song  from  Liza  Lehmann's  "  In  a  Persian  Garden." 
Sung  with  the  greatest  success  by 

MR.  DAVID   BISPHAM. 
"  The  theme  is  quite  simply  an  inspiration.— Sunday  Times. 


GABRIEL  FAURE'S  SONGS. 


PERSIAN  ROSES  (Les  Roses  d'Ispahan) 

MOONLIGHT  (Claire  de  Lune) 

THE  LAST  RESTING-PLACE  (Au  Cimitiere) 

MADRIGAL  FROM  "SHYLOCK" 

MANDOLINE 


AT   PRAYER  (En  Priere) 

NELL 

OUR  LOVE  (Notre  Amour) 

THE  SECRET  (Le  Secret) 

LAMENTO  (Chanson  de  Pecheur) 


"  It  was  the  songs  sung  with  exquisite  art  by  Mile.  Landi  which  were  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  concert." — Morning  Post. 

"  It  was  p'easant  to  pass  on  to  the  songs,  beautifully  sung  by  Mile.  Landi— charming  little 
things,  certain  to  charm  many  people  in  many  drawing-rooms.  ' — The  World. 

"  The  fashion  of  a  season,  or  rather  of  the  season,  was  M.  Faure'  last  year  in  London,  and  to 
his  great  success  in  this  country  is  largely  due  the  very  hearty  welcome  he  received  when  he  left 
us  to  eo  to  Paris.  Every  one  over  here  last  year  was  singing  his  songs." — Gentlewoman. 


A/JETZLER   &   CO.,  LIMITED, 
40  to  43,  GREAT    MARLBOROUGH    STREET,  LONDON. 
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QUARTET,  in  G  major,  Op.  161,  for  two  Violins, 

Viola  and  Violoncello.  SCHUBERT. 

Allegro  molto  moderate — G  major. 
Andante  un  poco  moto — E  minor. 
Scherzo,  allegro  vivace — B  minor  ;  with 
Trio,  allegretto — G  major. 
Allegro  assai — G  major. 

Lady  HALLE, 
MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 


The  string  quartets  of  Schubert  are  the  more  in- 
teresting as  proceeding  from  one  who,  though  celebrated 
all  over  Europe  as  the  most  gifted  of  the  German  song- 
writers, was  almost  unknown,  even  to  his  compatriots, 
as  an  instrumental  composer.  The  greater  number  of 
his  works  were  written  in  the  height  of  Beethoven's 
most  marvellous  productive  activity  ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  witness  to  the  incessant  artistic 
triumphs  of  that  extraordinary  genius.  Thus  Schubert 
was  like  a  tender  plant,  growing  under  the  shadow  of 
a  giant  oak.  The  world  could  not  see  him  for  Beethoven. 
But  now  that  fifty  years  have  passed  since  they  both 
died  (they  were  buried  side  by  side,  in  the  well-known 
cemetery  near  Vienna),  while  the  admiration  for  Beet- 
hoven  has  continually  increased,  the  claims  of  his 
modest  contemporary  have  been  gradually  acknowledged, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Erl  Konig,"  the  "  Standohen," 
the"Ave  Maria,"  the  "Miiller  Songs,"  and  so  many 
other  exquisite  ballads  and  romances  (each  possessing  a 
marked  and  individual  character  of  its  own),  is  recog- 
nised as  something  beyond  a  mere  song-composer. 
Germany  has  for  many  years  been  collecting  and 
publishing  his  instrumental  works,  both  for  the 
orchestra  and  the  chamber  ;  and  dramatic  compositions, 
sacred  music,  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas, 
operas,  and  masses,  have  come  to  light,  which,  striking  as 
are  their  originality  and  intrinsic  worth,  were  altogether 
overlooked,  when  first  written,  in  the  effulgent  glory  of 
Beethoven.  With  regard  to  Beethoven,  indeed,  Schubert 
stands  in  something  like  the  same  position  as  the  best 


of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  with  regard  to  Shalcspere 
—  only,  perhaps,  more  nearly  approaching  Beethoven 
than  any  one  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries  approached 
the  immortal  "  Bard  of  Avon." 

Schubert  early  manifested  a  strong  affection  for 
chamber  music,  especially  the  ntring  quartet.  He  wrote 
one  in  1811  (being  then  fourteen  yea.rs  old),  three  in 
1812;  four  in  1813;  three  in  1834;  and  one  each  in 
1815,  1816,  and  1820  ;  the  falling  off  in  these  later 
years  being  due  to  the  passion  with  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  song  composition.  Some  of  the  works 
above  referred  to  are  not  in  print,  and  Schubert  regarded 
them  as  mere  exercises,  much  as  Mendelssohn  looked 
upon  his  symphonies  antecedent  to  that  in  C  minor. 
Between  the  quartet  produced  in  1820  and  the  one  in 
A  minor  (sometimes  called  the  first  quartet)  four  years 
elapsed.  The  composer  then  went  back  to  his  early 
love  with  eagerness,  and  wrote,  in  1824,  not  only  the 
A  minor,  but  the  E  and  E  flat.  Yet  even  these  works — 
even  the  lovely  A  minor—  he  regarded  as  means  to  an 
end,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Kupelweiser : — 

"  I  have  done  very  little  new  in  the  way  of  songs,  bnt,  to 
make  amends,  I  have  made  several  attempts  in  instrumental 
things,  for  I  have  composed  two  quartets  for  violins,  viola,  and 
\ioloncello,  besides  an  octet,  and  I  intend  to  write  an  additional 
quartet.  Thus  J  hope  to  pave  the  way  for  a  grand  symphony." 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  three  quartets  last 
named.  Two  years  later  Schubert  wrote  the  quartets 
in  D  minor  and  Gr  major,  doing  so,  it  is  said,  at  the 
request  of  some  mnsical  friends  Of  both  these  works, 
the  master'j  biographer,  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  says; 
"  They  are  far  in  advance  of  works  of  a  similar  class 
which  preceded  them,  and  for  intrinsic  artistic  worth 
the  string  quartet  in  C,  composed  later  (1823),  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  compared.  With  what  suc- 
cessful ease  our  master  accomplished  his  task  we  may 
judge  from  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  from  the 
time  he  began  and  finished  his  G  quartet.  Within  ten 
days,  Schubert,  the  musical  magician,  had  conjured  up 
one  <^f  hi''  most  beautiful  compositions  " 

The  Quartet  in  D  minor  was  performed  in  public 
during  its  composer's  lifetime,  but  Schubert  never  saw 
that  honour  bestowed  upon  the  work  which  now  ranks 
among  the  masterpieces  of  its  kind,  and,  as  such,  is  now 
presented. 
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FJEST  MOVEMENT. 

Allegro  molto  moderate,  G  major,  3-4. 
A  short  preamble  : — 
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ushers  in  the  leading  theme  : 
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— which  immediately  appears  in  the  bass,  in  a  modified 
form,  as  counterpoint  to  a  new  melody  added  by  the 
first  violin  ; — 
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Between  this  treatment  of  the  leading  theme  and  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject,  a  notable  episode  hao 
place  — notable  because  of  the  wide  intervals  occurring 
in  all  the  parts,  and  not  unimportant,  since  it  becomes 
conspicuous  in  the  "  working  out  "  later  on.  Passing 
over  a  certain  cumber  of  bars,  after  a  full  tonic  close, 
we  have  the  following:  — 
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The  development  of  the  foregoing  brings  us  to  a  close 
in  F  sharp  major,  which  might  encourage  an  idea  that 
the  principal  counter-theme  is  about  to  appear  in  the 
key  of  B.  The  subjoined,  however,  shows  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  intended  by  Schubert,  the  theme  in 
question,  through  the  medium  of  a  simple  progression 
(^'),  being  introduced  in  D,  the  dominant  of  the 
primary ; — 
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This  theme  is  then  submitted  to  much  other  treat- 
ment— first  as  a  variation,  in  which  the  leading  violin 
plays  a  conspicuous  part : — 


Variation. 
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—  and,    subsequently,    in    the    course    of    its    further 
development,  reproduced  by  the  violoncello  : — 


Theme,  Cello. 


— with  an  accompaniment  that  must  speak  for  itself. 
It  is  then  afterwards  given  to  the  viola,  with  an  ac- 
companiment built  upon  the  first  variation,  already 
quoted : — 

(Viola  and  Violoncello  parts  only.) 


Theme,  Viola. 


The  peroration  of  the  first  part  is  then  shortly 
attained,  and  the  opening  section  of  the  movement 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  orthodox  key  of  the  dominant 


The  codetta  of  the  first  part  (repeated)  ends  with  a 
figure :  — 


IF 

— which  is  carried  on  into  the  second  part  in  a  manner 
quite  characteristic  of  Schubert.  It  serves  there  for  a 
modulatory  passage  into  E  flat — the  key  in  which  the 
"  free  fantasia  "  opens.  The  leading  subject  is  at  once 
introduced,  with  its  tremolo  accompaniment.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  viola  has  now  independent  work  to 
do,  altogether  new  to  the  movement,  and  in  genuine 
polyphonic  style : — 


The  leading  theme  also  appears  in  the  bass  under  still 
other  conditions : — 


Apart  from  these  instances  the  "  free  fantasia  "  concerns 
itself  scarcely  at  all  with  the  subjects  proper  ;  dealing, 
instead,  with  the  "  figure  "  of  the  codetta,  shown  above, 
and  with  the  leaping  episode,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed.  This  section  of  the  movement 
ends  at  a  "  pause  "  on  the  dominant  seventh  harmony, 
and  then  the  recapitulation  begins,  with  another  proof 
of  the  composer's  inventiveness. 

He  now  presents  the  first  theme,  as  subjoined  : — 


10 


The  further  course  of  the  allegro  can  be  followed  with 
ease,  no  new  matter  being  presented.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  coda  is  an  amplification  of  the  codetta  to  the 
first  part. 

SECOND  MOVEMENT. 


Andante  un  poco  moto,  E  minor,  Q. 


A  brief  prelude  introduces  the  theme  of  the  Andante. 
Jt  is  among  the  most  touching  melodies  that  ever  came 
even  to  Schubert,  one  of  the  kings  in  the  realm  of 
tune: — 


Violins. 


Cello 


"Theme. 


II 


A 


arco.  &c. 


— Q    i  — 
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This  being  repeated,  the  second  part  of  the  theme 
goes  on  as  below  ; — 
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The  episode  which  begins  the  second  part,  in 
minor : — 

(Violin  and  bass  parts  only.) 

a"1 


— and  is  further  on  repeated  in  D  minor,  must  speak 
for  itself.  So  must  the  development  of  the  leading 
theme,  which  appears  and  reappears  in  different  keys 
and  varied  forms.  One  passage — a  little  canon  on  the 


octave — should,  however,    be    cited  as    especially  in 
teresting : — 

(Violin  and  bass  parts  only.) 


— if  only  because  it  exhibits  Sohnbert  in  an  nn- 
accustomed  phase,  as  though  he  were  already  thinking 
of  taking  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  dry  old  Sechter, 
who  would  have  given  all  his  erudition  for  one  of  the 
ideas  that  incessantly  haunted  the  brain  of  the  richly 
endowed  genius  that  contemplated  becoming  his  pupil. 


The  andante  ends  in  the  major  key  (E),  with,  after  its 
prevalent  sadness  of  tone,  a  magical  effect  (#)  : — 


r    r 

THIRD  MOVEMENT. 

allegro  vivace,  B  minor,  with  Trio,  Gr  major,  3-4. 
It  will    suffice    to  cite    a    few  bars   from   the   two 
leading  themes  of  this  movement : — 

Violins. 
3&K- 
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Trio  (violins  and  violoncello  parts  only.) 
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The  viola  holds  sustained  notes  on  D  (the  dominant), 
pianissimo,  throughout. 


FOURTH  MOVEMENT. 


Allegro  assai,  G  major,  3-8. 

From  the  most  important  and  richly  developed  of  the 
four  movements,  it  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  quote 
the  theme  : — 

(Theme — violin  and  violoncello  parts  only.) 
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Then  there  is  the  joyous  peroration,  so  like  Rossini, 
and  thoroughly  carnavalesque  and  Italian— of  the  right 
tarantella,  stamp : — 


The  tarantella  in  Weber's  E  minor  pianoforte  sonata, 
and  the  saltarello  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian "  Sym- 
phony, can  only  be  compared  with  this  finale.  To  the 
first  it  is  superior;  to  the  last  nearly  equal.  Its 
"  heavenly  length  ""  would  have  delighted  Schumann, 
had  he  known  the  quartet. 


r" 

I A  " 


'a.  "Die  Krahe  "  ) 

SONGS    }  [-SCHUBERT. 

1  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  "  3 


Miss   BERTHA  SALTER. 


"DIE    KRAHE. 

Eine  Krahe  war  mil  mir 
Aus  der  Stadt  gezogen, 
1st  bis  heute  fiir  und  fiir 
Um  mein  Haupt  geflogen. 

Krahe,  wunderliches  Thier, 
Willst  mich  nicht  verlassen  ? 
Glaubst  wohl  bald  als  Beute  hier 
Meinen  Leib  zu  fassen  ! 

Nun,  es  wird  nicht  weit  mehr  geh'n 
An  dem  Wanderstabe  ; 
Krahe  liss  mich  endlich  seh'n 
Treue  bis  zum  Grabe. 

W.  MULLER. 


"DER  TOD  UND  DAS  MADCHEN." 

Das  Madchen — 

Voriiber,  ach,  voriiber, 

Geh,  wilder  Knochenmann  ! 
Ich  bin  noch  Jung, 

Geh,  Lieber !  und  riihre  micht  nicht  an. 

Der  Tod— 

Gieb  deine  Hand,  du  schon  und  zart  Gebild 

Bin  Freund  und  komme  nicht,  za  strafen. 
Sei  guten  Muths  !  ich  bin  nicht  wild, 

Sollst  sauft  in  meinen  Aimen  schlafen. 
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IMPROMPTU  in  B  flat,  Op.   142,  for  Pianoforte 

alone.  SCHUBERT. 

Miss    FANNY   DAVIES. 


The  third  of  a  set  of  four  "  Impromptus,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1837  (by  Spina,  at  Vienna) — nine  years  after 
the  prolific  composer's  death.  This  so-called  "  Im- 
promptu "  is  simply  an  air  with  variations,  most  care- 
fully written,  of  which  the  following  is  the  theme  : — 

No.  i. 


^a£^=^£ 


s^f 
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The  resemblance  of  the  theme  to  that  of  the  slow 
movement  in  the  A  minor  quartet,  and  also  to  that  of 
an  entr'acte  in  "  Rosamunde,"  will  not  escape  observa- 
tion. Schnbert  was  fond  of  making  his  melodies  pay  a 
double  debt.  For  example,  he  twice  used  the  subject  of 
his  song,  "  Die  Forelle,"  and  also  that  of  "  Der  Todund 
das  Madchen." 

The  variations  are  five  in  number  ;  the  first,  second, 
and  last  being1  in  the  key  of  the  theme,  the  third  in  B 
flat  minor,  the  fourth  in  G  flat.  Schumann  once  devoted 
an  article  to  the  four  Impromptus,  Op.  142,  praising 
them  generally,  but  speaking  in  most  disparaging  terms 
of  the  variations  belonging  to  No.  3.  He  said  :  "  I 
should  scarcely  have  attributed  the  third  Impromptu 
to  Schubert,  unless,  indeed,  as  the  work  of  his  boyhood. 
It  is  a  set  of  indifferent  or  insignificant  variations  on  a 
theme  to  match  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  invention 
or  fancy — qualities  which  Schubert  has  elsewhere 
displayed  to  so  high  a  degree  in  the  variation  style." 
This  is  crushing,  but  room  may  be  found  for  two 
opinions,  even  when  one  of  them  is  Schumann's. 

A.  brief  extract  will  indicate  the  character  of  each 
variation. 


No.  2.    legato. 
.2 


(First  Variation.) 
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No.  3. 


(Second  Variation.) 
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No.  4. 


(Third  Variation.) 
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(Fourth  Variation.) 


No.  5. 
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(Fifth  Variation.) 


Tne  theme  is  not  repeated  by  way  of   Coda,   but 
merely  referred  to  in  this  manner  : — 

No.  7.     Piu  lento. 
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ST.      JAMES'S     HALL, 


Saturfcav    {popular   Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  February  6th,  1897,  the  Programme 
will  include  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  No.  4,  for 
Strings;  Inte. mezzo  in  C  major,  Op.  119,  and  Scherzo  in  E  flat 
minor,  Op.  4,  by  Brahms,  for  Pianoforte  alone  ;  Liza  Lehmann's 
Song  Cycle,  "  In  a  Persian  Garden,"  for  Four  Voice*,  with  Piano- 
torte  Accompaniment ;  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G  major  Op.  30, 
No.  3,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin.  Executants  :  Miss  KATIE 
G  GODSON,  MM.  JOHANNES  WOLFF,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 
Vocalists :  Miss  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE,  Madame  MARIAN 
MCKENZIE,  MM.  BEN  DAVIES  and  THOMAS  MEUX.  Accom- 
panist :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To  commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;  Balcony,  3/«  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAITEI.L  &  Co.'s.  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


Bntr'  Hcte. 


THE    PROGRAMME— ADDITIONAL   NOTES. 


SCHUBERT'S  QUARTET  IN  G. 

The  subjoined  remarks  are  from  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn's  biography  of  the  composer : — 

"  In  the  province  of  classical  chamber  music,  Schubert, 
by  his  two  string  quartets  written  at  this  time  (1826), 
proved  most  convincingly  his  right  and  title  to  a  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  chief  musicians.  These  are  the 
string  quartets  in  D  minor  and  G  major,  delicate  and 
refined  compositions  of  the  true  Schubert  stamp,  con- 
taining a  wealth  of  charming  melodies,  and  breathing  that 
spirit  of  romance  which  greets  us  in  almost  all  of  the 
more  important  creations  of  this  master's  genius.  If  he 
was  urged  to  make  this  effort  by  a  circle  of  musical 
friends,  it  is  admitted,  on  the  other  hand  that  he  had 
spontaneously  set  himself  the  task  of  proving  his 
increasing  earnestness  and  advanced  powers  as  a  writer 
in  this  particular  branch  of  his  art. 


"  DIE  KRAHE." 

This  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  twenty-four  songs  which 
make  up  the  cyclus  known  as  "  Die  Winterreise,"  com- 
posed in  1826  and  1827,  and  published  in  1828  as 
Opus  89.  The  profound  melancholy  of  these  lyrics  is 
said  to  have  had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  composer 
at  a  time  when  his  health  was  by  no  means  good,  and  his 
circumstances  were  of  a  most  depressing  character. 


"  DER  TOD  UNO  DAS  MADCHEN." 

The  last  of  a  set  of  three  songs  (Op.  7)  published  on 
commission  by  Cappi  and  Diabelli  in  1821.  Like  the 
"  Erl  King"  (Op.  i)  and  its  immediate  successors,  this 
fine  work  illustrates  Schubert's  partiality  to  dramatic 
subjects,  The  song,  with  its  two  companions,  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  gentleman  ponderously  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  "  the  high-born  Herr  Ludwig  Szechenyi  von 
Sarvari  -  Felso  -  Videk."  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
nominally  much  encumbered  person  showed  his  gratitude 
for  the  honour  in  any  practical  way. 


IMPROMPTU  IN  B  FLAT. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Schubert  labelled  this 
or  any  other  work  from  his  pen  as  an  "  Impromptu." 
Haslinger,  the  publisher  of  the  two  so-called  "  Impromptus  " 
(Op.  90),  conferred  upon  them  the  title  they  now  bear.  So 
with  the  set  of  four  to  which  the  present  example  belongs, 
but  in  this  case  he  further  ventured  upon  a  dedication  to 
Franz  Liszt.  Truly,  a  dead  composer  is  anybody's  prey. 

According  to  certain  authorites,  some  of  these  pieces 
are  Sonata  movements,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

"  DER  WANDERER." 

The  words  of  this  famous  song  were  written  in  1816, 
by  Georg  Philipp  Schmidt  of  Lubeck,  but  in  Schubert's 
MS.  the  name  of  the  poet  is  given  as  Zacharias  Werner. 
The  pianoforte  accompaniment,  as  originally  written, 
differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  printed  copies,  but  the 
variation  is  not  material.  Johannes  Brahms  is  said  to 
possess  the  autograph. 

QUINTET  IN  C. 

This  is  one  of  Schubert's  latest  works,  and  belongs  to 

the  year  1828.     It  was  not  published  till  1854.     With 

reference  to  the  Quintet  in  C,  and  other  productions  of 

like  calibre  from  the  same  pen,   Kreissle  von  Hellborn 

writes :    "  Without   doubt   Schubert  developed   as  much 

mental  energy  in  the  province  of  instrumental  music  as  in 

the  minor  department  of  song ;  for  the  earliest  of  his  string 

Quartets  synchronise  with  the  earliest  of  his  Lieder.     The 

sacred  fire  kindling  in  him,  when  scarce  passed  boyhood, 

and  guiding   him   to   the   discovery  and    production   of 

melodies  which,  by  their  rare  beauty,  opened  out  a  yet 

undiscovered  world,  enabled  him  also,  independently  of 

systematic  instruction,  to  become  familiar  with  the  complex 

forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  at  an  early  period  to  create 

woiks  in  the  department  of  chamber  music,  the  performance 

of  which,  even  in  our  own  time,  never  fails  to  interest  and 

to  create  in  particular  phases  and  passages  great  effects." 

The  foregoing  is  in  most  respects  mere  words,  particularly 

in  so  far  as  it  asserts  a  kind  of  verbal  inspiration  in  music. 

The  "  divine  fire "  never  yet  enabled  a  man  to  write  a 

good  fugue,  and  it  certainly  did  not  cause   Schubert  to 

avoid  technical  deficiences.     It  is  easy  to  claim  too  much 

for  one's  idol. 


part   33. 

SONG  "  Der  Wanderer "  SCHUBERT. 

Miss  BERTHA  SALTER. 

Ich  komme  vom  Gebirge  her, 
Es  dampt  das  Thai ;  es  braust  das  Meer. 
Ich  wandle  still,  bin  weni£,  froh, 
Und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer,  wo  ? 
Die  Sonne  diinkt  mich  hier  so  kalt, 
Die  Bliithe  welk,  das  Leben  alt, 
Und  was  sie  reden,  leerer  Schall ; 
Ich  bin  ein  Fremdling  iiber  all. 

Wo  bist  du,  mein  geliebtes  Land  ? 
Gesucht,  geahnt,  und  nie  gekannt ! 
Das  Land,  das  Land  so  hoffnungsgriin, 
Das  Land,  wo  meine  Rosen  bliih'n, 
Wo  meine  Freunde  wandelnd  geh'n, 
Wo  meine  Todten  aufersteh'n, 
Das  Land,  das  meine  Sprache  sprichta 

O  Land,  wo  bist  du  ? 
Ich  wandle  still,  bin  wenig  froh  ? 
Und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer,  wo  ? 
Im  Geisterhauch  tont's  mir  zuruck  : 
11  Dort,  wo  du  nich  bist,  dort  is  das  Gliick." 

Translation, 

Forlorn  I  track  the  mountain  steep, 
The  dewy  vale,  the  stormy  deep ; 
While  autumn  winds  that  murmur  by, 
To  my  sad  heart  give  sigh  for  sigh ! 
The  sunbeams  here  seem,  pale  and  cold, 
The  roses  bloom  not,  life  is  old  ; 
Too  well  I  see  on  every  hand 
This  cannot  be  my  native  land  ! 

Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  home  ? 
To  find  thee  all  in  vain  I  roam ; 
Thou  land  where  hope  and  gay  delight 
Bloom  ever  like  thy  roses  bright ; 
Dear,  happy  land,  by  freedom  blest, 
Where  dwell  the  friends  whom  I  love  best, 
Where  sleep  my  sires  in  peaceful  rest ; 

Dear  land,  where  art  thou  ? 
The  passing  breeze  that  murmurs  by 
Again  repeateth  sigh  for  sigh  ! 
A  wand'rer  still  I  onward  roam, 
Ne'er  to  behold  my  native  home  ! 


QUINTET  in  C  major,  Op.  163,  for  two  Violins, 

Viola,  and  two  Violoncellos.       SCHUBERT. 


Allegro  ma  non  troppo — C  major. 

Adagio — E  major  ;  with 

Episode — F  minor. 

Scherzo,  presto — C  major  ;  with 

Trio,  andante  sostenuto — D  flat  major. 

Finale,  allegretto — C  minor  and  major. 


Lady  HALLE, 
MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  LUDWIG,  and  PIATTI. 


This  remarkable  Quintet  is  one  of  the  very  many 
works  which  were  not  published  till  after  Schubert's 
death.  During  his  life  his  creative  activity  was  ceaseless, 
and  work  upon  work,  in  every  form  of  composition, 
came  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  his  pen.  With 
true  Shakespearean  carelessness  about  present  fame,  he 
published  few  or  none  of  the  most  important  of  these 
pieces.  He  wrote  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  left 
the  offspring  of  his  brain  to  find  their  way  into  the  world's 
appreciation  as  best  they  might,  apparently  unconcerned 
as  to  their  future  destiny,  whether  they  were  to  be 


heard  and  appreciated  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  amateurs, 
or  end  in  being  disposed  of  as  mere  waste  paper !  Since 
Schubert's  death,  however,  Mendelssohn,  who  loved  eveiy- 
thing  that  had  a  touch  of  genius  in  it,  and  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  many  of  Schubert's^ com- 
positions, took  up  the  cause  of  his  instrumental  music  (the 
songs  had  earlier  been  understood  and  admired  by  every  one 
with  any  pretensions  to  musical  sensibility),  and,  by  his 
powerful  influence  at  Leipsic  and  elsewhere,  created  a  general 
desire  among  all  musicians  and  patrons  of  music  to  know 
them.  .Robert  Schumann,  too,  did  much  to  the  same  end,  by 
his  eloquent  writings  and  criticisms;  and  now  that  both  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann  have  gone  to  join  their  much-loved 
brother  in  art,  Schubert's  reputation  has  so  enormously  in- 
creased, that  the  likelihood  is  rather  of  his  being  over- 
estimated than  not  thought  enough  of. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (first  theme). 
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(Tributary  in  G  major.) 
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Codetta  to  Part  1st  (new  tneme). 
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The  second  part,  or  " free  fantasia"  beginning  with  a 
brief  reference  to  the  second  theme — in  the  key  of  A : — 
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— is  afterwards  -  almost  entirely  devoted  to  an  episode, 
springing  out  of  the  new  theme  in  the  codetta  (tjgjT)  and 
developed  at  very  great  length.  The  leading  idea  of  thii 
episode  is  subjoined  : — 
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(Episode.) 
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The  remainder  of  this  movement,  comprises  the  return  of  the 
principal  theme  with  the  usual  recapitulations  and  a  coda . 

Adagio  (leading  theme). 
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(Episode.) 
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Particular  attention  is  due  to  this  episode,  as  perhaps  th* 
most  impressive  passage  in  the  whole  quintet. 


Scherzo  (leading  theme). 


presto. 
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/'o  (in  D  flat  major). 

andante  soslenuto. 
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Allegretto  finale  (leading  theme — in  C  minor). 
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(Tributary,  No.  1  —  in  C  major.) 


(Tributary,  No.  2.) 
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(Second  theme,  in  G  major.) 
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(Development  of  second  theme.) 
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All  we  can  find  in  Dr.  Heinrich  Kreissle  von  Helborn's 
'•'•Franz  Schubert"  about  the  Quintet  in  C  major — one  or 
two  critical  sentences  allowed  for — is  that  it  was  composed 
in  1828  (the  year  of  Schubert's  death),  and  published,  in 
parts,  by  Spina,  of  Vienna,  as  Op.  163. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  the  year  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  particular  month,  but  may'  belong  to  April.  Sir 
George  Grove  writes* :  "  To  April  no  compositions  can  be 
ascribed,  unless  it  be  the  Quintet  in  C,  for  strings 
(Op.  162),  which  bear  'only' the  date  '  1828.'  This  is  now 
universally  accepted,  not  only  as  Schubert's  finest  piece  of 
chamber  music,  but  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its  class. 
The  two  'cellos  alone  give  it  distinction  ;  it  has  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  G  major  Quartet  .  .  while 
the  Adagio  is  so  solemn  and  yet  so  beautiful  in  its  tone, 
so  entrancing  in  its  melodies,  and  so  incessant  in  its 
interest,  and  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  both  from  itself  and 
its  place  in  the  movement,  is  so  eminently  dramatic,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  either  too  highly." 


Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.     Article,  "  Schubert." 


END   OF   THE   ONE  THOUSAND   THREE   HUNDRED   AND 
NINETIETH    CONCERT. 


J,  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street.TW. 


QUARTET,  in  G  major,  Op.  161,  for  two  Violins, 

Viola  and  Violoncello.  SCHUBERT. 

Allegro  molto  moderate — G  major. 
Andante  un  poco  moto — E  minor. 
Scherzo,  allegro  vivace — B  minor  ;  with 
Trio,  allegretto — G  major. 
Allegro  assai — G  major. 

Lady  HALLE, 
MM.   RIES,   GIBSON,   and  PIATTI. 

The  string  quartets  of  Schubert  are  the  more  in- 
teresting as  proceeding  from  one  who,  though  celebrated 
all  over  Europe  as  the  most  gifted  of  the  German  song- 
writers, was  almost  unknown,  even  to  his  compatriots, 
as  an  instrumental  composer.  The  greater  number  of 
his  works  were  written  in  the  height  of  Beethoven's 
most  marvellous  productive  activity  ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  witness  to  the  incessant  artistic 
triumphs  of  that  extraordinary  genius.  Thus  Schubert 
was  like  a  tender  plant,  growing  under  the  shadow  of 
a  giant  oak.  The  world  could  not  see  him  for  Beethoven. 
But  now  that  fifty  years  have  passed  since  they  both 
died  (they  were  buried  side  by  side,  in  the  well-known 
cemetery  near  Vienna),  while  the  admiration  for  Beet- 
hoven has  continually  increased,  the  claims  of  his 
modest  contemporary  have  been  gradually  acknowledged, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Erl  Konig,"  the  "  Standchen," 
the  "Ave  Maria,"  the  "Milller  Songs,"  and  so  many 
other  exquisite  ballads  and  romances  (each  possessing  a 
marked  and  individual  character  of  its  own),  is  recog- 
nised as  something  beyond  a  mere  song-composer. 
Germany  has  for  many  years  been  collecting  and 
publishing  his  instrumental  works,  both  for  the 
orchestra  and  the  chamber  ;  and  dramatic  compositions, 
sacred  music,  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas, 
operas,  and  masses,  have  come  to  light,  which,  striking  as 
are  their  originality  and  intrinsic  worth,  were  altogether 
overlooked,  when  first  written,  in  the  effulgent  glory  of 
Beethoven.  With  regard  to  Beethoven,  indeed,  Schubert 
stands  in  something  like  the  same  position  'as  the  beet 


of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  with  regard  to  Shakespere 
— only,  perhaps,  more  nearly  approaching  Beethoven  than 
any  one  of  Shakespere's  contemporaries  approached  the 
immortal  "  Bard  of  Avon." 

Schubert  early  manifested  a  strong  affection  for 
chamber  music,  especially  the  string  quartet.  He  wrote 
one  in  1811  (being  then  fourteen  years  old,)  three  in 
1812  ;  four  in  1813  '.  three  in  1814  ;  and  one  each  in  1815, 
1816,  and  1820;  the  falling  off  in  these  later  years  being 
due  to  the  passion  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  song 
composition.  All  the  works  above  referred  to  are  now  in 
print,  but  Schubert  regarded  them  as  mere  exercises, 
much  as  Mendelssohn  looked  upon  his  symphonies  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  C  minor.  Between  the  quartet 
produced  in  1820  and  the  one  in  A  minor  (  sometimes 
called  the  first  quartet )  four  years  elapsed.  The  coin- 
poser  then  went  back  to  his  early  love  with  eagerness,  and 
wrote,  in  1824,  not  only  the  A  minor,  but  the  E  and  E 
flat.  Yet  even  these  works — even  the  lovely  A  minor — 
he  regarded  as  means  to  an  end,  if  we  may  credit  his  own 
•words  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Kupelweiser : — 

"  I  have  dene  very  little  new  in  the  way  of  songs,  but,  to 
irate  amends,  I  have  made  several  attempts  in  instrumental 
things,  for  I  have  composed  two  quartets  for  violins,  viola,  and 
*  ioloncello,  besides  an  octet,  and  I  intend  to  write  an  additional 
quartet.  Thus  I  hope  to  pave  the  way  for  a  grand  symphony." 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  three  quartets  last 
named.  Two  years  later  Schubert  wrote  the  quartets 
in  D  minor  and  Gr  major,  doing  so,  it  is  said,  at  the 
request  of  some  musical  friends.  Of  both  these  works, 
the  master'^  biographer,  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  says; 
"  They  are  far  in  advance  of  works  of  a  similar  class 
which  preceded  them,  and  for  intrinsic  artistic  worth 
the  string  quartet  in  C,  composed  later  (1823),  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  compared.  With  what  suc- 
cessful ease  our  master  accomplished  bis  task  we  may 
judge  from  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  from  the 
time  he  began  and  finished  his  G  quartet.  Within  ten 
days,  Schubert,  the  musical  magician,  had  conjured  up 
une  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions  " 

The  Quartet  in  D  minor  was  performed  in  public 
during  its  composer's  lifetime,  but  Schubert  never  saw 
that  honour  bestowed  upon  the  work  which  now  ranks 
among  the  masterpieces  of  its  kind,  and,  as  such,  is  now 
presented. 


FJRST  MOVEMENT. 

Allegro  molto  moderate,  G  major,  3-4. 
A  short  preamble  : — 
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• — ushers  in  the  leading  theme  : — 


— which  immediately  appears  in  the  bass,  in  a  modified 
form,  as  counterpoint  to  a  new  melody  added  by  the 
first  violin  ; — 

^      JLj&BgL 


Between  this  treatment  of  the  leading  theme  and  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject,  a  notable  episode  has 
place— notable  because  of  the  wide  intervals  occurring 
in  all  the  parts,  and  not  unimportant,  since  it  becomes 
conspicuous  in  the  "  working  out  "  later  on.  Passing 
over  a  certain  number  of  bars,  after  a  full  tonic  close, 
we  have  the  following :  — 
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The  development  of  the  foregoing  brings  us  to  a  close 
in  P  sharp  major,  whbh  might  encourage  an  idea  that 
the  principal  counter- theme  is  about  to  appear  in  the 
key  of  B.  The  subjoined,  however,  shows  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  intended  by  Schubert,  the  theme  in 
question,  through  the  medium  of  a  simple  progression 
(*ij),  being  introduced  in  D,  the  dominant  of  the 
primary : — 


~~*» 


:U: 


This  theme  is  then  submitted  to  much  other  treat- 
ment— first  as  a  variation,  in  which  the  leading  violin 
plays  a  conspicuous  part : — 


Variation. 


Theme. 


— ;and,    subsequently,   in   the    course    of    its    further 
development,  reproduced  by  the  violoncello  :— 


Theme,  Cello. 


— with  an  accompaniment  that  must  speak  for  itself. 
It  is  then  afterwards  given  to  the  viola,  with  an  ac- 
companiment built  upon  the  first  variation,  already 
quoted : — 

(Viola  and  Violoncello  parts  only.) 
Theme,  Viola. 


pizz 


The  peroration  of  the  first  part  is  then  shortly 
attained,  and  the  opening  section  of  the  movement 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  orthodox  key  of  the  dominant 
(D). 


The  codetta  of  the  first  part  (repeated)  ends  with  a 
ire:  — 


^¥* 

— which  is  carried  on  into  the  second  part  in  a  manner 
quite  characteristic  of  Schubert.  It  serves  there  for  a 
modulatory  passage  into  E  flat — the  key  in  which  the 
"  free  fantasia  "  opens.  The  leading  subject  is  at  ouce 
introduced,  with  its  tremolo  accompaniment.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  viola  has  now  independent  work  to 
do,  altogether  new  to  the  movement,  and  in  genuine 
polyphonic  style : — 


The  leading  theme  also  appears  in  the  bass  tinder  still 
other  conditions : — 


Apart  from  these  instances  the  "  free  fantasia  "  concerns 
itself  scarcely  at  all  with  the  subjects  proper  ;  dealing, 
instead,  with  the  "  figure  "  of  the  codetta,  shown  above, 
and  with  the  leaping  episode,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed.  This  section  of  the  movement 
ends  at  a  "  pause  "  on  the  dominant  seventh  harmony, 
and  then  the  recapitulation  begins,  with  another  proof 
of  the  composer's  inventiveness. 

He  now  presents  the  first  theme,  as  subjoined  : — 
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The  further  course  of  the  allegro  can  be  followed  with 
ease,  no  new  matter  being  presented.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  coda  is  an  amplification  of  the  codetta  to  the 
first  part. 


SECOND  MOVEMENT. 


Andante  un  poco  moto,  E  minor,  Q« 


A  brief  prelude  introduces  the  theme  of  the  Andante. 
It  is  among  the  most  touching  melodies  that  ever  came 
even  to  Schubert,  one  of  the  kings  in  the  realm  of 
tune : — 
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This  being  repeated,  the  second  part  of  the  them» 
goes  on  as  below ; — 
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The  episode  which  begins  the  second  part,  in  G 
minor :  — 

(Violin  and  bass  parts  only.) 
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— and  is  further  on  repeated  in  D  minor,  must  speak 
for  itself.  So  must  the  development  of  the  leading 
theme,  which  appears  and  reappears  in  different  keys 
and  varied  forms.  One  passage — a  little  canon  on  the 


octave — should,  however,    be    cited  as   especially  in 
terqsting : — 

(Violin  and  bass  parts  only.) 


— if  only  because  it  exhibits  Schubert  in  an  un- 
accustomed phase,  as  though  he  were  already  thinking 
of  taking  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  dry  old  Sechter, 
who  would  have  given  all  his  erudition  for  one  of  the 
ideas  that  incessantly  haunted  the  brain  of  the  richly 
endowed  genius  that  contemplated  becoming  his  pupil. 


The  andante  ends  in  the  major  key  (E),  with,  after  its 
prevalent  sadness  of  tone,  a  magical  effect  (#)  : — 
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THIRD   MOVEMENT. 

SclierstQ  allegro  vivace,  B  minor,  with  Trio,  Gr  major,  3-4. 
It  will   suffice    to  cite    a    few  bars  from  the  two 
leading  themes  of  this  movement : — 

Violins. 
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Tn'o  (violins  and  violoncello  parts  only.) 
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The  viola  holds  sustained  notes  on  D  (the  dominant)^ 
pianissimo,  throughout. 


FOURTH  MOVEMENT. 
Allegro  assai,  G  major,  3-8. 

From  the  most  important  and  richly  developed  of  the 
four  movements,  it  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  quote 
the  theme  : — 

(Theme — violin  and  violoncello  parts  oniy.) 
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Then  there  is  the  joyous  peroration,  so  like  Rossini, 
and  thoroughly  carnavalesque  and  Italian — of  the  right 
tarantella  stamp : — 
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The  tarantella  in  Weber's  E  minor  pianoforte  sonata, 
and  the  saltarello  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian  "  Symphony, 
can  only  be  compared  with  this  finale.  To  the  first  it  is 
superior  j  to  the  last  nearly  equal.  Its  "  heavenly  length" 
would  have  delighted  Schumann,  had  he  known  the 
quartet. 


SONG  "  Toglietemi  la  vita  ancor  1 "       SCARLATTI. 

Mr.  JAMES   LEYLAND. 


Toglietemi  la  vita  ancor  ! 
Crudeli  cieli,  se  mi  volete, 
Se  mi  volete  rapir  il  cor. 
Toglietemi  la  vita  ancor ! 

Negatemi  i  rai  del  di  I 
Severe  sfere,  se  vaghe  sete, 
Se  vaghe  sete  del  mio  dolor. 
Toglietemi  la  vita  ancor  ! 


ITALIAN   CONCERTO   in   F   major   for 
Pianoforte  alone. 


BACH 


Allegro  animate — F  major, 
Andante  molto  espressivo — D  minor. 
Presto  giojoso — F  major. 


Mr.  LEONARD   BORWICK. 


The  concerto,  as  originally  invented  by  the  Italians, 
was  a  work  in  three  movements  for  violin  solo,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  strings.  It  differed  from  the  sonata 
—  an  Italian  invention  likewise — in  having  the  number 
of  its  divisions  fixed  at  three,  instead  of  being  at  liberty 
to  present  less  or  more,  and  also  in  points  of  structure, 
especially  as  regards  the  first  movement.  The  concerto 
early  attracted  Bach's  attention.  He  saw  the  possibilities 
of  its  form,  and  set  about  transferring  it  into  clavier 
and  organ  music.  No  fewer  than  nineteen  of  Vivaldi's 
violin  concertos  were  arranged  by  him  for  the  key- board 
instruments.  Later  on  he  began  writing  original  works 
on  the  same  plan,  even  some  of  his  larger  choruses  in 
the  church  cantatas  being  so  constructed.  In  fact,  he 
employed  the  concerto  form  wherever  his  ingenuity 
could  turn  it  to  account.  The  "  Italian  Concerto " 
(nach  italianischen  Giisto)  is  an  example  of  its  adaptation 
to  a  clavier  solo,  aud  the  only  one  which  Bach  left  to 
the  world. 
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It  was  published  (Easter,  1735)  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Clav'ieriibung,  and  promptly  attracted  admiring 
notice.  "  Everyone,"  says  Spitta,  "was  obliged  at  once 
to  allow  this  clavier  concerto  to  be  a  perfect  model  of 
its  kind ;  very  few,  or  indeed  hardly  any  concertos 
could  be  mentioned  having  such  splendid  qualities  and 
sound  working  out."  The  same  capable  biographer  and 
vritic  also  observes  : — 

"While  it  is  a  masterly  composition  for  the  harpsichord,  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  vivid  reflex  of  a  form  which  was  really  in- 
vented for  the  violin  and  a  band  of  instruments  in  contrast  with 
it.  The  influence  of  the  violin  is  nost  easily  perceived  in  the 
slndante.  i  his  influence  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  '  in  the 
Italian  taste,'  as  also  by  the  phrase  'Alia  maniera  Italiana,'  used 
by  Bach  to  describe  his  earlier  c'avier  variations,  in  which  ha 
approached  the  style  of  treatment  most  characteristic  of  the 
violiu.  lie  was  rot  the  only  composer  of  his  time  to  write  a 
concerto  for  one  instrument ;  others  had  made  various  attempts 
for  the  clarinet  and  for  tlie  lute.  But  they  were  nothing  more 
tluiu.  attempts,  since  only  a  genius  of  the  first  rank  could  succeed, 
apd  there  was  but  one  German  musician  capable  of  uniting  two 
opposing  styles  with  such  harmonious  results. 

The  Allegro  begins  with  the  subjoined  vigorous 
phrase  (mark  the  E  flat  at  the  end  of  the  third  bar)  :— 


allegro  animate, 


,     t  _  _ 
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The  four  bars  are  then  repeated  a  fifth  higher : — 

*     .   *     >4--  ,5  ri 
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The  continuation  is  in  the  same  vein  :— 


^^r p 


We  are  then  brought  to  a  sort  of  dominant  episode,  com- 
mencing thus :  — 
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— and  ultimately  leading  to  a  full  close  in  the  tonic  (P),  the 
temporary  interruption  of  which  (at  the  second  bar*)  is  quite 
ft  modern  effect :  — 


Interrupted  cadence. 


Now  follows  a  phrase  which  the  provoking  E  flat  (•) 
prevents  us  at  the  outset  from  feeling  to  be  openly  and  un- 
conditionally in  F :— 


i    ;    ;    j— %^g— I 1 j^ 


The  foregoing,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
•ubject,  has  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  phraseology  of 
Domenico  Scarlatti.  Its  development,  in  the  course  of  which 
occurs  the  subjoined  beautiful  sequence : — 


— 5~*~j— — T— ^ — r   i  ^ — )•  zi!B?ji~'"~"J~* — 
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—leads  to  a  full  close  in  C  (the  dominant  of  the  primary  key), 
when,  instead  of  a  melody,  we  have  a  new  treatment  of  the 


leading  theme,  divided  again  into  two  Sections  of  two  key» 
each — in  the  first,  C  and  P ;  in  the  last,  P  and  B  flat : — 


til.  i- J^-^fcf-i^ — &?*«i:-(- ^"ir- — — £-+-rl 1 
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To  which  succeeds  another  sequence  :— 


— - ---- 


—leading  to  a  fresh  episode,  in  D  minor: — 


:^m  legato. 
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—in   which  key  we  have   a  recurrence   to  the  dominant 
episode :— 


3T  --  » 
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—and  to  the  full  close,  with  the  interruption  at  the  second 
bar:  — 


__^    >>~  .si    __imi£3-  _s_  ^Zjp*___  is_ 


After  a  prolongation  of  the  D  minor  section,  in  which 
new  phrase  is  introduced:  — 


* 
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passage  in  sequence,  commencing  thut :— • 


P «»^-  T  If  -        ,,-r    _  .^ 


j 

.  — leads  to  the  key  of  B  flat  major,  the  principal  iubject  now 
reappearing,  and  being  carried  on  in  a  wholly  new  manner : — 


A  somewhat  extended  development  of  the  foregoing  (with 
further  sequences)  ultimately  subsides  on  the  dominant  of  P, 
in  which  primary  key  we  are  introduced  to  another  new 
iubject :— 


^^ 


In  the  progress  of  this  we  have  a  fresh  allusion  to  the 
leading  theme : — 


—a  reference  to  the  phrase  in  D  minor  (now  in  a  major 
key),  already  mentioned : — 


—and    further    sequences,    leading  back    to    the    original 
theme : — 


I 

.--I- 


— thirty  bars  of  which,  up  to  the  first  full  close,  are  repeated 
notatim.  And  so  this  animated  allegro — which  has  little 
of  the  contrapuntal  devices  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the 
compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach — comes  to  an  end. 
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The  slow  movement,  consisting  of  a  lengthy,  elaborate, 
and  ingenious  development  of  a  theme,  the  character  of 
which  may  be  indicated  by  the  subjoined  extract : — 

andante  molto  espretsivo. 
L'l" 
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« — is  far  more  congenial  to  Bach,  and  far  more  like  his 
manner  of  composing,  than  any  part  of  the  preceding 
allegro.  In  this  way  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  finale  sets  out  with  the  following  spirited  subject : 

prmto  giojoso. 
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is  no  more  in  the  regular  form  of  the  Haydn 
first-movement  than  either  of  its  precursors.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  (as  it  would  be  unprofitable)  to  attempt  any 
description  of  its  plan.  The  first  full  close  in  P  (the  primary) 
is  immediately  followed  by  another  subject  in  the  same  key, 
an  interesting  example  of  free  double  counterpoint : — 
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After  a  progression  into  the  dominant  (C),  the  passage  of 
double  counterpoint  is  repeated  in  that  key,  and  followed  by 
a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme,  alike  transposed.  The 
full  close  in  C  is  then  followed  by  a  new  theme,  or  episode, 
half  in  F  and  half  in  B  flat,  according  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
rtrict  rule  in  the  concerto  :— 


When  the  foregoing  materials  have  been  further  developed, 
.hrough  various  keys,  without   any  conspicuously  apparent 


plan,  the  reading  theme  being  introduced  in  A  minor,  with 
the  subjoined  preamble  :— 


JI.JI.JI...    Jt.  Jt 
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— the  primary  key  of  F  major  is  regained ;  the  first  subject 
comes  back  in  an  unexpected  manner ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  bars,  is  responded  to  by  the  episode  already  men- 
tioned : — 

Theme. 


r 
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molto  ores. 
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When  this  is  wrought  out,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
theme  in  double  counterpoint,  somewhat  more  freely  treated, 
and  considerably  modified  in  its  development.     A  dominant 
pedal  point  of  remarkable  interest,  begining  thus : — 
espras. 


— then  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  leading  theme  ;  and, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  first  movement,  the  presto  terminates 
with  a  repetition,  notatim,  of  a  portion  of  the  opening : — 
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ST.     JAMES'S     HALL. 


popular   Concerts. 


On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  February  2Oth,  1897,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  include  Schubert's  Quintet  in  C  major,  Op.  163,  for 
Strings  ;  Mozart's  Duet  in  G  major,  for  Violin  and  Viola  ;  and 
Nachtstiick  by  Schumann,  and  Concert  Study  by  Rubinstein, 
for  Pianoforte  alone.  Executants  :  Lady  HALLE,  Miss  ADELA 
VERNE,  MM.  RIES.  GIBSON,  LUDWIG,  and  PIATTI.  Vocalist  : 
Madame  LENA  LAW.  Accompanist  :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To 
commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6  ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 
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GIPSY  SONGS,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  4.  DVORAK. 

Mr.   JAMES   LEYLAND. 

No.  i. 

I  chant  my  lay,  a  hymn  of  love, 
When  twilight  shades  are  sinking, 

While  faintiag  herbs  in  woody  grove 
Cool  pearly  dews  are  drinking. 

I  chant  my  lay,  a  joyful  strain, 

Thro'  leafy  forest  temple, 
And  when  my  courser  skims  the  plain,    ' 

It  soundeth  loud  and  ample. 

I  chant  my  lay,  when  'cross  the  heath 
The  winter  storms  are  cleaving  : 

And  when  to  yield  his  latest  breath 
A  brother's  breast  is  heaving. 

No.  2. 

Hark  !  hark,  how  my  triangle 

Sheds  its  silv'ry  laughter ! 
At  its  sound  I'd  hie  me 

'Mid  the  battle's  slaughter  ! 

Yea,  I'd  march  to  battle 

To  that  sound  entrancing ! 
Then  farewell  for  ever 

Love  and  song,  and  dancing ! 

No.  4- 

Songs  my  mother  taught  me 

In  the  days  long  vanish'd ; 
Seldom  from  her  eyelids 

Were  the  teardrops  banish 'd. 

Now  I  teach  my  children 

Each  melodious  measure ; 
Oft  the  tears  are  flowing, 

Oft  they  flow  from  my  mem'ry's  treasure. 


SONATA  in  A  major,  Op.  47,  dedicated  to 

Kreutzer,  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin.*      BEETHOVEN 

Adagio — A  major  ;  leading  to 
Presto — A  minor. 
Andante  con  Variazioni— F  major. 
Presto — A  major. 

Mr.  LEONARD  BORW1CK  and  Lady  HALLE. 

Although  dedicated  to  Kreutzer,  the  famous  violinist 
and  composer  of  the  once  popular  opera  of  Lodoiska — 
only  remembered  by  its  oveituie — the  Sonata  in  A  was 
written  (according  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  Beethoven's  pupil 
and  biographer)  for  a  young  English  virtuoso,  named 
Bridgetowei.  The  presto  which  constitutes  the  finale  was 
not  originally  intended  for  the  present  sonata,  but  for  an 
earlier  one  in  A  major,  Op.  30.  Beethoven,  however, 
conceiving  it  to  be  too  brilliant  for  the  character  of  that 
work,  attached  it  to  the  other.  Amor.g  all  the  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  this  is  unanimously 
pronounced  the  finest.  That  it  is  the  most  effective,  is 
equally  admitted. 

The  general  plan  and  character  of  the  work  may  be 
best  understood  with  the  aid  of  a  careful  thematic  analysis. 
The  sonata  opens  with  a  brief  but  impressive  introduction 
• — adagio  sostenuto  :- — 
Violin  fp 
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*  No.  10  of  HALLO'S  Edidon  of  Beethoveu's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin,  published  by  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  New  Bond 
Street. 


1  This  eventually  oreaks  off  with  a  pause  on  the  tonic 
harmony  of  D  minor,  and  the  presto  steals  m  as  though  it 
was  about  to  establish  itself  in  that  key ;  but  in  the  third  bar 
we  are  undeceived,  and  find  that  A  minor  is  intended : — 


After  some  interesting  development,  a  full  close  introduce! 
B  subsidiary  theme  (a  sort  of  tu  yuoque  dialogue  between  the 
instruments) — also  in  A  minor : — 

Pianoforte. 

Violin,  p 
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This  feature  of  the  first  section  is  developed  at  considerable 
length  and  with  unflagging  spirit,  until  we  come  to  a  half-close 
on  the  dominant  of  E,  in  the  major  of  which  key  the  principal 
second  theme  is  introduced : — 


Violin,   p  dolct. 


This  beautiful  phrase  is  further  remarkable  for  the  obsti- 
nate reiterance  of  the  note  E  in  an  inner  part  (*)  throrgl 
fourteen  bars,  at  the  end  of  which  it  stops  upon  the  dominant 
harmony.  We  have  now  a  repetition  in  the  tonic  minor  (ih( 
violin  this  time  busying  itself  with  the  reiterated  "  E's ") :-  - 

J. .  J. .   J.  J 


Now,  however,  the  phrase  leaves  off,  adagio,  with  a 
pause  on  the  dominant  of  G  : — 


—in  the  major  of  which  relative  key  a  tributary  appears — 

Piano. 
Violin,  p 


The  foregoing  is  also  largely  developed,  but  only  to  lead 
back  to  E,  in  the  minor  of  which  orthodox  dominant  key  we 
have  a  new  theme,  scarcely  to  be  called  subsidiary  to  the  first, 
inasmuch  as,  while  opposed  to  it  in  character,  it  surpasses  it 
in  importance : — 

Pianoforte.  ,.  _       JU^ 
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Violin,  f  rim. 
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ttaccato. 
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The  brilliant  working  out  of  this  brings  tJbe  orst  part  of  th« 


movement  to  a  close,  in  the  usual  dominant.  It  is  then 
repeated  in  extenso.  The  second  part  sets  out  in  the 
major  key  of  F,  with  a  cheerful  allusion  to  the  last 
new  theme  : — 


Passing  from  F  major  to  G  minor,  the  theme  is 
repeated  in  that  key  and  further  developed,  till,  reaching  a 
half  close  in  C,  a  striking  episode  begins  as  subjoined: — 
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In  this  episode,  as  the  attentive  ^hearer  will  observe, 
the  violin  seems  to  be  continually  attempting  to  gain 
ascendency  for  the  previous  theme: — 


?=5=5333;3g 


—and    (after  vain  attempts  elsewhere)  to  attain  its  object 
peacefully  in  the  extraneous  key  of  D  flat  :— 


Violin. 


This  accomplished,  another  episode  comes  in  : — 

violin.  rm  rrn 
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the  ample  development  of  which,  through  a  variety  of 

keys,  will  be  followed  with  ever  increasing  interest.  At 
length  we  arrive  at  the  dominant  of  the  primary  key ;  and 
a  sort  of  pedal  cadenza  teaches  the  practised  ear  to  expect 
the  return  of  the  leading  theme,  without  further  preamble, 
Beethoven,  however,  always  given  to  surprises,  suddenly 
brings  in  a  new  episode — 


vi/  — t- 

-9- 

™and  this,  after  a  brief  career,  reposes  upon  the  dominant 
harmony  of  D.  What  is  to  follow,  and  how  the  leading  theme 
ig  to  be  resumed  at  last,  let  Beethoven  himself  explain, 
through  wliat  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  the 
whole  of  this  gorgeously  rich  movement  (observe  $9""  — re- 
turn of  first  theme,  in  the  original  key)  :  — 
Violin.' 
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Prolongation. 
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Prom  this  point,  at  due  intervals,  all  the  principal  theme* 
and  episodes  come  back,  with  the  requisite  changes  of  -key. 
First,  the  subsidiary  to  the  leading  theme  : — 

Violin.  Pianoforte. 
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Then  the  leading  second  theme  (now  in  A,  the  tonic, 
instead  of  E,  the  dominant) : — 
Violin 

mmm 


Then  its  tributary  (now  in  C,  instead  ofG):~- 
Violin.  ^t  J 
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And  then  the  important  companion  to  the  principal  second 
theme  (now  in  A  minor,  instead  of  E  minor)  : — 
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At  length  appears  the  coda;  and  here  Beethoven's 
imagination  is  again  aroused,  and  we  have  a  prolongation  aft 
striking  as  it  is  unanticipated  : — 

Coda.1,  _J.  ', 
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lucceeded  by  one  of  these  long  intervals  of  expectant  repose  t< 
which  the  composer  is  so  partial : — 


Violin. 


-feo. 


dim. 
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Further  on,  the  leading  theme  is  again  suddenly  heard — 
this  time  in  unison  — 


Violin. 


— which  unison,  being  carried   on   with  always  increasing 
ipirit,  culminates  in  yet  another  inspiring  episode  • — 


Violin. 


.        . 


Still  not  satisfied,  Beethoven  has  one  more  surprist  in 
•tore : — 

Violin. 
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And  in  this  vigorous  manner  the  movement  is  briefly 
and  effectively  brought  to  an  end. 

For  the   universally  admired   andante  cantabile  it  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 

f  theme  upon  which  the  variations  are  so  ingeniously  built, 

and  to  indicate  the  character  of ^  each  variation  by  a  short 

extract.    Here  is  the  first  section  of  the  melody : — 
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This  is  repeated,  the  violin  now  taking  up  die 
The  second  part  is  no  less  beautiful : — 
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Violin. 
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Perhaps  a  melody  more  expressive,  more  rhythmical,  or 
more  exquisitely  finished,  has  never  been  composed.  The 
variations  are  as  follows : — 

(Variation  No.  1.) 
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(Variation  No.  3. 
Violin,   p  leggieramentt. 
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(Variation  No.  3.) 
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(Variation  No.  4.) 


To  this  last  variation  succeedi  an  extended  coda,  which 

begins  as  subjoined  :  — 

t+t 
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and  contains  a  last  allusion  to  the  leading  melody,  besides  an 
elaborate  peroration  which  sets  out  with  a  melodious  dialogue 
between  the  pianoforte  and  violin : — 


Pianoforte. 


The  development  of  this  final  episode  brings  the 
andante  to  an  end — pianissimo, 

The  concluding  movement,  a  "presto"  (.so  styled 
by  Beethoven,  though  marked  simply  "  allegro "  in 
several  modern  editions),  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  rest,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
effective  on  that  account.  That  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  another  work,  and  composed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  other  movements,  has  been  stated ;  but  to 


this  may  fairly  be  added  that  the  immediate  want  of  Bridge- 
tower,  about  to  play  the  new  sonata,  intended  expressly  for 
him,  at  his  concert,  was,  in  all  probability,  quite  as  much  the 
cause  of  Beethoven's  adopting  it  in  this  instance  as  the  reason 
already  suggested.  That  it  should  be  better  suited  to  the  one 
sonata  than  the  other  (in  A  major,  Op.  30)  was  for  the  author 
alone  to  decide.  Enough  that  so  animated,  brilliant,  and 
ingeniously  wrought  out  a  movement  is  welcome  under  any 
circumstances.  To  give  quotations  from  the  various  themet 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  will  answer  all  purposes. 

(Leading  theme.) 
.jrQ  Violin. 
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(Tributary  to  leading  theme.) 
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(Second  theme — Principal.) 
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(Tributary  to  second  theme  ) 
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The  wonderfully  marked  contrast  between  these  themes  wiH 
dot  escape  observation,  nor  the  relief  that  the  last,  with  its 
laprices  of  rhythm,  gives  to  the  other  and  to  the  principal,  M 
the  only  means  of  arresting  for  a  time  the  ceaseless  flow  ci 
triplets  which  prevails  throughout  the  movement. 

(Episode  in  the  second  part.) 
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(Return  of  leading  theme.) 
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(Coda.) 


Violin. 


- 


. 
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The  foregoing  quotations  amply  suffice  for  an  atfentiva 
hearer  to  follow  the  course  of  this  spirited  finale. 

We  learn  from  Ries  that  Beethoven  composed  the  Bonata 
notice  for  Bridgetower  who  performed  it  at  a  concert 


in  the  Augarten  Hall,  Vienna,  in  May,  1803.  In 
Gerber's  Musical  Lexicon,  we  read  of  a  young  African 
(ten  years  of  age),  named  Bridgetower,  competing  in 
London — at  a  quartet  party  got  up  by  Haydn,  Cramer, 
Salaman,  and  Jarnowitch — with  another  little  prodigy, 
Franz  Clement.  Abb£  Vogler,  in  a  letter,  published  in 
the  Musikalische  Correspondenz  of  Spires,  alludes  in  high 
terms  to  the  performance  of  both  these  children.  Ac- 
cording to  our  own  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Musicians,  Bridgetower  was  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  said  to  be  a  descendant 
of  an  Indian  Prince — pupil  of  Giornovichi  for  the  fiddle, 
and  of  Attwood  for  composition.  He  was  much  patron- 
ised by  George  IV.  The  late  violinist,  Mr.  Thirlwall,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Musical  World  (December  4th,  1853),  says 
— "  With  regard  to  the  Kreutzer-Sonata,  Bridgetower  told 
me  that  when  it  was  written,  Beethoven  and  he  were 
constant  companions  ;  and  on  the  first  copy  was  a  dedi- 
cation '  to  his  friend  Bridgetower ' :  but  before  it  was 
printed  they  had  some  quarrel  about  a  girl,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, Beethoven  erased  the  name  of  Bridgetower 
from  the  title-page,  and  substituted  that  of  Kreutzer,  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen."  This  last  assertion, 
however,  seems  contradicted  by  Beethoven  himself,  whose 
original  title  runs  in  Italian,  thus  : — "  Sonata  per  il  piano- 
forte scritta  in  un  stilo  molto  concertante  quasi  come  d'un 

Concerto,  dedicata  AL  SUO  AMICO  Rodolphs  Kreutzer:' 
Bridgetower  died  many  years  ago  in  England. 

The  sonata  dedicated  to  Kreutzer  was  composed  at 
Vienna  in  1802-3  (tne  ^ast  movement  befoie  the  others), 
and  advertised  as  published  by  Johann  Traeg — in  the 

Wiener  Zeitung,  May  i8th,  1805. 


END   OF   THE   ONE  THOUSAND   THREE   HUNDRED   AND 
NINETY-THIRD    CONCERT. 


J,  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


art    3. 


QUINTET  in  G  major,  Op.  in,  for  two  Violins, 

two  Violas,  and  Violoncello.  BRAHMS 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio — G  major. 

Adagio — I)  minor. 

Un  poco  allegretto — G  minor  ;  with 

Trio — G  major. 
Vivace  ma  non  troppo  presto — G  major. 

Lady    HALLE, 
MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,   KREUZ,   and  PIATTI. 

When  this  Quintet  was  first  publicly  performed,  at 
Vienna,  towards  the  close  of  1891,  a  famous  critic, 
Dr.  Edward  Hanslick,  discussed  it  in  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse.  We  cannot  do  better,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
analysis  of  the  work,  than  give  the  more  important 
passages  from  his  article  : — 

"  The  Rose  quartet  party  brought  forward  at  their 
first  performance  a  new  and,  as  yet,  unpublished  string 
quintet  (with  two  violas)  by  Johannes  Brahms.  A  better 
beginning  could  not  have  hcen  made.  The  new  work  is 
of  that  sweet,  clear  ripeness  which  only  the  union  of 
complete  mastery  and  undiminished  invention  with  a 
harmoniously  perfect  insight  into  life  can  produce.  In 
sentiment  and  material  it  resembles  Brahms'  latest  works 
of  chamber  music,  in  which  we  so  gladly  praise  the 
beautiful  warm-hearted  solidity  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
continuity  of  the  sentiment  and  the  admirable  concise- 
ness of  the  form.  More  and  more  Brahms  seems  to 
concentrate  himself;  more  and  more  consciously  does 
he  find  his  strength  in  the  expression  of  healthy,  propor- 
tionately simple  feelings.  A  full  emotional  life  works  in 
them,  without  strain,  without  exaggeration.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  self-<:onicious  rending  to  pieces,  that 
mysterious  tone  painting  and  "  dramatic  "  representation 
with  which  ambitious  semi-geniuses  of  the  present  day 
furnish  us  even  in  the  domain  of  pure  instrumental 

music 

"Among  the  works  in  which  I  find  Brahms,  not  at  his 
boldest  or  most  original,  but  nevertheless  at  his  best,  I 
count  the  new  quintet.  The  first  movement,  an  allegro 


con  brio  in  G  major,  9-8  tempo,  is  thoroughly  splendid, 
With  what  victorious  joy  the  theme  bursts  forth  in  the 
violoncello  amid  the  rustling  tremolo  of  the  violins ;  and  . 
hereupon  the  gentle  melody  of  the  counter  subject  sung 
by  the  two  violas,  and  the  reply  of  the  violins  in  a 
charming  yielding  descent  on  the  major  seventh.  How 
artistically,  and  yet  without  any  torturing,  are  the 
principal  and  subordinate  themes  varied  in  the  working 
out ;  almost  always  in  surprising  fashion,  and  yet  again 
as  though  they  could  not  come  in  any  other  way.  The 
Adagio,  a  melancholy  song  in  D  minor,  with  a  somewhat 
Slavonic  flavour,  is  a  gentle  and  heartfelt  complaint.  It 
is  followed  by  an  exceedingly  charming  Allegretto  in 
G  minor,  with  a  lovely  rocking  Trio  in  G  major,  after  the 
fashion  of  most  of  Brahms'  scherzos,  not  strictly  playfu( 
or  joyous,  but  lounging  in  a  comfortable  fashion,  as 
though  singing  on  its  way. 

"  The  Finale,  which  from  a  slightly  veiled  key  of 
B  minor  quickly  finds  its  way  to  the  tonic  G  major,  is  a 
sharply  rhythmical  phrase  in  2-4  time  of  slightly 
Hungarian  colour.  It  makes  its  effect  less  by  the 
importance  of  its  themes  than  by  its  general  character, 
which  with  its  cheerful  and  at  last  quite  popular  joyous- 
ness  carries  everything  away  with  it." 

Allegro  non  trofpot  ma  con  brio — G  major,  9-8. 

The  leading  theme  ('cello)  starts  at  once  into  vigorous 
life.  It  is  a  fine,  fresh,  buoyant  subject,  attended  by 
tremulous  harmonies  for  the  upper  strings.  What  does 
it  suggest  ?  Early  morning  in  spring,  when  there  is  a 
flutter  of  wings  in  the  air,  and  all  nature  chants  a  joyous 
carol  ? — 


No' 


simprt 


The  development  deals  with    two  fragments  from  this 
melody : — 


— and,  at  its  thirteenth  bar,  comes  to  a  full  close  in  the 
dominant.  Immediate  and  striking  preparation  is  made 
for  the  entrance  of  the  second  subject : — 


No.  3. 


r 


—which  now  appears  as  a  little  two-part  song  for  the 

violas : — 
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The  violins  take  up  and  briefly  expand  the  theme,  ending 
with  a  full  close  in  A  major.  At  this  point  a  charming 
and  expressive  tributary  to  the  second  subject  .begins, 
the  second  violin  having  the  melody  : — 

NO.S.     22lv^L 
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The  peroration  of  the  first  division  of  the  movement 
opens  chiefly  in  unison  : — 

No.  6.  J^  _ 1        . K 


— and  closes  with  the  subjoined  coda  .•<• 
No.  7. 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  the  great  condensation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  movement.  Brahms  says  all  he  has 
to  say  in  fifty-six  bars. 

The  "working  out"  section  begins  (after  the  first 
part  has  been  repeated)  in  the  key  of  B  flat  major  and 
on  a  tonic  pedal.  Here  the  tremulous  harmonies  of  the 
opening  bars  are  resumed,  while  the  principal  melodic 
figure : — 

Viola. 


No.  8. 
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• — treated  in  imitation  by  first  viola  and  first  violin,  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  tributary  (Ex.  5).  The  composer 
does  not  dwell  upon  this.  At  the  thirteenth  bar  we  have 
another  full  close,  in  D  major,  and  the  beginning  of  some 
ingenious  and  playful  treatment  of  a  fragment  of  the 
leading  theme : — 

No.  9. 


—which  is  shown  "  augmented  "  and  inverted  as  well  as 
in  primitive  forms.  A  short  extract  will  give  an  idea 
of  this : — 
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— there  is  a  short  sequence  of  these  abrupt  transitions  and 
close  imitations,  after  which  the  composer  takes  the 
rhythmic  and  melodic  figure  : — 


No.  12. 


(which  he  seems  to  have  lighted  upon  by  chance)  and 
makes  it  the  basis  of  another  imitative  episode,  wherewith 
the  "  working  out  "  ends. 

An  attentive  listener  will  observe  in  the  recapitulation 
many  variations  from  the  original  statement.  Substan- 
tially, however,  we  have  the  whole  of  the  first  part  over 
again  (with  the  usual  changes  of  key)  down  to  the  close 
of  its  peroration.  At  the  point  thus  reached  Brahms 
enters  upon  a  peroration  to  the  whole  movement,  doing 
so  very  quietly  and  gracefully  with  a  fragment  taken  from 
that  of  the  first  part  :  — 


No.  13. 


Continuing  with  further  play  upon  the  leading  theme 
the  "free  fantasia"  modulates  to  D  flat,  in  which  key 
begins  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  the 
whole  work  :  — 
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This  leads  to  a  full  tonic  close,  and  some  further  imitative 
play  upon  the  distinctive  "figure"  of  the  leading  theme: — 

No.  14. 


So  on  to  the  end  of  a  spirited  Coda. 


II 


Adagio — D  minor,  a -4. 

The  slow  movement  has  but  one  theme,  treated 
throughout  in  variation  form,  being  three  times  repeated, 
after  statement,  under  different  conditions,  and  followed 
by  a  Coda  on  the  same  subject.  Its  character  is  intensely 
serious,  not  to  say  melancholy,  and  the  entire  movement 
expresses  earnest  feeling,  rising  at  times  to  a  note  o( 
passion.  The  first  viola  (Brahms  greatly  favours  the 
violas  in  this  work)  announces  the  theme : — 

No.  15. 
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2nd  VioKn. 


A  short  tributary  follows,  with  a  briefer  interlude,  leading 
to  the  first  variation  : — 

No.  1 6.      —          fc 


In  the  first  variation,  theme,  tributary,  and  interlude  are 
all  differently  treated,  while  the  general  character  of  the 
music  is  faithfully  preserved.  So  in  the  second  variation 
(G  minor)  as  far  as  concerns  the  subject,  but  here  the 
composer  omits  the  tributary  altogether,  and  for  its 
plaintive  expression  substitutes  a  more  solemn  utterance, 
which  presently  acquires  great  intensity  : — 
No.  17. 
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The  third  variation  (D  major)  is  more  faithful  to  the 
original.  In  this  case  the  subject  falls  to  the  first  violin 
throughout,  and  there  is  an  ingenious  metamorphosis  of 
the  tributary.  The  variation  ends  with  the  interlude  and 
a  full  tonic  close. 

We  have  now  reached  the   Coda,  which,  as  much  as 
any  part  of  the  movement,  speaks  de  profundis : — 
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Un  poco  Allegretto — G  minor,  3-4. 

*nis  movement  (a  Scherzo  without  the  name)  comes 
as  a  relief  from,  if  not  a  violent  contrast  to,  the  con- 
tinuous gloom  of  the  Adagto.  It  has  a  distinctly  Slavonic 
character,  to  which  frequent  use  of  "augmented  seconds" 


i6 


contributes  in  no  small  degree.      The  leading  section 
opens  as  below  :  — 


No.  19. 
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The  second  section  begins  with  a  brief  passage  in  free 
canon,  for  first  violin  and  first  viola,  on  the  subjoined 
theme : — 


No.  20. 


— afterwards  we  pass  to  the  codetta  through  an  episode 
which  works  up  to  a  climax,  and  in  which  the  extreme 
parts  proceed  in  octaves,  while  the  intermediate  instru- 
ments have  syncopated  chords. 


Quite  tuneful  and  engaging  is  trie  Trio  (G  major) 
now  entered  upon.  We  are  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  earnestness  of  the  first  Allegro,  and  the 

unrelieved  gloom  of  the  Adagio : —    

No.  21. 
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The  matter  of  the  last  two  bars  is  effectively  treated  in 
the  next  section,  with  plentiful  imitation  of  the  arpeggio, 
after  which  the  first  subject  returns  in  due  course.  A 
repetition  of  the  leading  division,  in  G  minor,  ends  the 
movement,  but  to  it  is  appended  a  Coda  in  G  major,  in 
which  the  Trio  subject  appears  both  direct  and  in- 
verted : — 
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Vivace  ma  non  troppo  presto — G  major,  2-4, 

"  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy  J 

•          *  *          »          * 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne." 

All  is  light-heartedness  and  sunshine  throughout  this 
happy  closing  movement,  which  trolls  its  merry  lay  like 
the  lark  on  a  summer  morning. 

The  Finale  (in  Rondo  form)  opens  for  violas  and 
violoncello  only,  beginning  in  the  key  of  B  minor  : — 


No.  23. 
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— and  continuing,  tutti,  thus : — 

Na  24.  (Extreme  parts  only.) 

jfeir 
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A  brief  development  contains  the  following  episode  : — 
No.  25. 
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— and  endson  the  dominant  of  D  major.  At  this  pointsome 
Df  the  intermediate  strings  break  into  triplets,  and  we  have  a 
prelude  to,  which  is  also  a  forecast  of,  the  second  subject : — 
No.  26. 


*   r 
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No.  27. 


(Second  theme.) 
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Brief  development  of  this  theme  is  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  principal  subject,  in  accordance  with  rondo  law, 
and  then  begins  a  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  the  last-named.  One  scarcely  knows  which  most 
to  admire,  the  ingenuity  of  the  treatment,  or  the  gay  and 
jovial  spirii  of  the  music.  It  would  avail  little  to  make 
necessarily  brief  citations,  and  the  best  possible  is  done 
(next  to  quoting  the  entire  section)  when  we  ask  the 
careful  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  "free  fantasia"  ended,  recapitulation  begins  and 
the  various  subjects  reappear  in  due  order  (the  second 
principal  theme  now  given  to  first  viola).  So  on  to  a 
brilliant  climax  in  unison  of  all  the  instruments  : — 


No.  28.     UNIS. 


— and   to  a.   Coda,    which    introduces   a    new    subject 

(Animate)  : — 

No.  29.    > 


ben  marc, 


This,  with  animated  figures  borrowed   from  the  leading 
theme,  brings  the  work  to  a  successful  end. 


2,3 

a.     "  An  die  Nachtigall  " 


/      a.        /\n  die  rxacntigau  ,. 

DUETS    ]  (    SCHUMANN. 

(.     b.    "  An  den  Abendstern"       ) 


The  Misses  FLORENCE  and  BERTHA  SALTER. 


''  AN    DIE    NACHTIGALL. 

Bleibe  hier  und  singe, 

Liebe  Nachtigall ! 
Dein  Gesang  erklinge 

Schmetternd  u'berall. 
Flur  und  Waldung  lauschet 

Alles  hort  dir  zu, 
Nicht  ein  Blattchen  rauschet 

Bleiben  alt'  in  Ruh' 
H6r'  ich  recht,  so  brauset 

Minder  jetzt  der  Bach, 
Da  hier  Stille  hauset, 

Lasst  sein  Toben  nach. 


"AN    DIE    ABENDSTERN." 

Schweb  empor  am  Himmel,  schoner  abendstern  ! 
Sieht  im  Glanz'ge  Wimmel  jeder  dich  jagern. 

Geh'n  sie  auf,  geh'n  nieder  sie  am  Himmelsrund, 
Keinen  deiner  Briider  schmuckt  ein  solch  Gewand. 

Schweb'  empor  am  Himmel,  schoner  abenstern  ! 
Sieht  im  Gl  mz'ge  Wimmel,  jeder  dich  jagern. 

Jratiifoteon. 

Shine  in  the  azure  height, 

Beautiful  evening  star  ! 
Queen  of  the  realms  of  night, 

Scatter  thy  beams  afar! 

Brightening  when  dies  the  twilight, 
P'ading  when  glows  the  day, 

Never  a  sister  planet 
Rivals  thy  lustrous  ray. 


VARIATIONS  on  a  Theme  by  PAGANINI,  for 

Pianoforte  alone,  Op.  35.  BRAHMS 

Mr.   FREDERIC    LAMOND. 

Paganini's  Studies,  from  one  of  which  comes  the 
theme  here  treated  by  Brahms,  were  originally  published 
in  Italy,  under  the  following  title  : — "  CapHcci  per 
violino  solo,  composti  e  dedicati  agli  artisti,  da  Nicolo 
Paganini,  Op.  10."  Robert  Schumann  arranged  twelve 
of  them  as  studies  for  the  pianoforte,  which  were  published 
in  two  books,  in  the  years  1833  and  1835  respectively. 
These  are  difficult  enough,  but  far  exceeded  in  difficulty 
by  the  "Etudes  de  bravoure  </'  apres  hs  Caprices  de 
Paganini"  of  Franz  Liszt  (five  in  number),  upon  which 
there  is  so  amiable  and  interesting  an  essay  in  the 
"Museum  "  (a  collection  of  reviews  and  criticisms  on  the 
works  of  various  composers),  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Gesamtnelte  Schriften  of 
Schnmann  himself.  "What  Herr  Brahms  has  done,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  "  transcribe  "  the  violin  capriccios  after  his 
own  manner  for  the  pianoforte  ;  he  merely  takes  a  single 
theme,  upon  which  he  constructs  a  series  of  variations  in 
a  form  the  grandest  models  of  which  are  the  twenty-nine 
variations  of  J.  S.  Bach  ("Chaconne")  and.  subsequently 
the  thirty-two  variations  of  Beethoven  on  an  original  theme 
in  C  minor,  and  the  same  composer's  thirty-three  varia- 
tions on  a  waltz  by  Diabelli.  Mendelssohn  aimed  at  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  his  "17  Variations  Serieuses" 
(also  on  an  original  theme)  ;  and  perhaps  the  work  of 
Herr  Brahms,  although  developed  at  considerably  greater 
length,  is  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  these  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  others.  At  all  events  it  is  a  production  of 
eminent  originality,  which  might  have  been  dedicated 
"  agli  artisti''  with  no  less  propriety  than  the  Carried  of 
Paganini  themselves,  and  for  a  similar  reason  —  their 
many  and  varied  technical  difficulties,  exacting  from  the 
performer  rare  fluency,  combined  with  an  almost  unlimited 
grasp  of  the  key-board. 

Concerning  this  work,  Dr.  Deiters  observes,  in  his 
"Johannes  Brahms  :  A  Biographical  Sketch  "  : — "  Brahms' 
last*  Variations  for  piano  (they  are  published  in  two 
separate  books,  and  were  played  by  him  in  Vienna  at  the 

*  The  last  when  Dr.  Deiters  wrote. 


beginning  of  1867)  are  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  as 
regards  the  employment  of  technical  resources.  As  their 
second  title,  j'  Studies  for  the  Piano,'  indicates,  they  are 
equally  intended  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and,  indeed,  can  only  be  played  by  a  pianist  possessing 
the  finest  execution.  They  afford  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Brahms  has  enriched  the  technique  of  the 
pianoforte.  Extended  passages,  harmonic  progression,  the 
combination  of  various  movements  (rhythms),  the  clever 
concealment  of  the  melody  under  emotional  figures,  poly- 
phony applied  to  the  pianoforte — these,  the  chief  features 
of  Brahms'  technique,  produce,  in  these  variations,  many 
new  and  astonishing  effects,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
captivated  and  carried  away  by  the  fantastic,  fleeting, 
melodic  pictures  which  one  and  the  same  simple  theme 
brings  before  us,  all  of  which  are  filled  with  deep  earnest- 
ness and  powerful  energy." 

Certain  features  of  the  Variations  should  particularly 
be  noted  before  the  work  is  heard  : 

I.  The  composer  does  not  merely  vary  the  theme  he 
has  borrowed,  but  erects  an  independent  structure  upon 
its  harmonies.  This  method,  examples  of  which  appear 
in  Beethoven  and  earlier,  vastly  expands  the  scope  of 
the  variation  form,  raising  it  to  a  much  higher  plane. 

II.  The  work  contains  many  passages  which  are 
repeated  with  an  interchange  of  parts,  that  for  the  right 
hand  being  taken  by  the  left,  and  vice  versd. 

III.  There  is  often  more  or  less  close  relationship 
between  a  Variation  and  its  immediate  successor,  the  idea 
in  the  one  being  diversified  in  the  other. 

Theme.     Non  troppo  Presto,     A  minor. 

Paganini's  melody  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  unpro- 
mising one,  having  the  same  rhythmic  figure  in  each  bar, 
while  the  melodic  figure  is  also  the  same,  with  slight 
changes.  It  is  played  in  octaves,  with  an  arpeggio  chord 
at  the  beginning  of  each  bar. 
non  troppo  presto. 
I 
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The  fourteen  Variations  of  Book  I.  are  now  entered 
upon. 

No.  i.     A  minor.     2-4. 

The  first  three  bars,  quoted  below,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  unvarying  structure  of  this  piece,  which  is  a  study  in 
sixths  for  the  right  hand.     The  upper  part  for  the  left 
hand  proceeds  throughout  by  contrary  motion — 
No.  2. 


No.  2.     A  minor      2-4. 

The  study  in  sixths  is  here  transferred  to  the  left  hand. 
but  the  "contrary  motion"  of  No.  i  is  not  entirely  re- 
produced in  the  part  for  the  right  hand. 

<i 

No.  3.  a.,   ,  -•  *:?- '         :?    -£- ' 
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No.  3.     A  minor.     6-8. 

Next  comes  a  dainty  exercise  in  arpeggio,  light  as  fairy 
fineers  and  as  ranid  as  Pnrk  — 


fingers  and  as  rapid  as  Puck 

No.  4.  :ft.  -.• 
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So  on  throughout. 


No.  4.     A  minor.     12-16. 

Above  wide-stretching  arpeggios  —  sometimes  below  them, 
for  the  hands  change  parts  —  the  composer  places  a  series 
of  "shakes,"  as  thus  — 


No.  5. 
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The  "shakes  "  duly  pass  to  the  left  hand,  the  arpeggios 
to  the  right. 


No.  5.     A  minor, 
The  right  hand  here  plays  in  2-4,  the  left  in  6-8,  the  clash 
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of  rhythms   being   accentuated   by  syncopation  of  the 
melody — 

No.  6.        espress.       ^ • 


&c. 


In  this  form  the  Variation  continues  to  its  end. 


No.  6.     A  minor.     6-8. 


As  in  the  above  extract,  so  throughout  the  Variation. 


No.  7.     A  minor.     6-8. 

A  study  in  contrary  motion,  principally  of  octaves  for 
both  hands. 
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This  design  is  also  uniform. 

No.  8.     A  minor.     6-8. 

»• 
*-  -F- 
—      -—  " 


&c. 


No  9.     A  minor      2-4. 

The  rhythm  of  6-8  is  now  abandoned,  a  return  being 
made  to  that  of  the  theme  (2-4),  which  is  retained  to 
ihe  end  of  Book  I.  On  the  other  hand,  the  key  of  A 
minor  continues. 


This  very  striking    and  characteristic    Variation  begins 
as  under — 

No.  10. 


8fe.6 

In  the  second  section  the  parts  are  interchanged,  and 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  progression  of  the  theme 
is  then  reversed — descending  instead  of  ascending. 

No,  10.     A  minor.     2-4 

Another    interesting   study  in    syncopation,    continuing 
throughout  much  as  in  the  bars  subjoined — 
No.   11. 


No.  ii.     Andante.     A  major.     2-4. 
Now  we  have  a  change  of  key,  and  also  of  method,  inas- 
much as  this  is  a  variation  upon  the  melody,  and  not  an 
independent  structure  upon  the  harmony  of  the  theme. 
A  curious  feature  is  the  formation  of  the  opening  section 


by  giving  the  two  complete  bars,  shown  below,  four  times 
in  succession  : — 

No.  12.  Andante. 
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No.  12.     A  major.  -2-4. 

Wide  arpeggios  (semiquaver  triplets)  for  the  right  hand, 
gaily  sport  above  a  theme  played  by  the  left. 


No.  13. 


No.  13.     A  minor.     2-4. 

An  octave  study  for  right  hand  in  the  primary  key- 
No.  14.   Vivace  e  ncherzaii'lo. 


L f         A     •  I 
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&c. 


No.  14.     Allegro.     A  minor.     2-4. 
This,  the  last  Variation  in  Book  I.,  is  formed  on  the 
model  subjoined  : — 

No.  15.  Jt.  Sva 

Allegro.  :•£-  ifz 


&C. 


its  chief  melodic  figure   being,  as  is  readily  discerned 
that  which  occurs  in  every  bar  of  Paganini's  theme. 

The  Variation  proper   has  an  important  sequel,   in 
which  the  figure  just  referred  to  is  again  dealt  with. 


No.  16. 
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sempre  piii 
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This  is  followed  by  a  Presto  Coda,  in  which  the  figure 
again  appears  — 

No.  17."  Prexto-ma  npn  troppo.  _^_   i» 
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BOOK    II. 

The   Paganini  -  theme   is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
second  Book. 
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No.  i.     A  minor.     2-4. 

Chieflypassages  in  thirds  (semiquaver  triplets)  for  both 
hands  in  alternation — 


No.  18.      - 


A  very  brilliant  and  effective  peroration— -ff  conforza 
No.  2.     Poco  animate.     A  minor.     2-4, 


No.  3.     A  minor.     2-4. 
A  very  charming  Variation  — 

No.  20.  '  ':h"    -f-*- 
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&c. 


No.  4.     /fere  Allegretto.     A  major.     3-8. 
Hitherto  the  rhythm  has  been  that  of  2-4  or  6-8,  but  now 
a  change  comes  and  is  welcome. 

No.  21.     Poco  allegretto. 

8va  ................................................................................................. 
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No.  4.     A  minor.     3-8. 
The  3-8  continues,  but  the  key  goes  back  to  A  minor — 


No.  22. 
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No.  6.     Poco  piu  vivace.     A  minor.     3-8. 
A  mere  breath  of  arpeggios — 12  bars — 
No.  23.  Poco  piii  vivace.         Fn 
—?) 
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No.  7.     A  minor.     2-4. 

Another  study  in  compound  rhythm.     The  right  hand 
plays  in  2-4,  the  left  in  3-8. 
No.  24.       8ve*. 


! Jt— I 


&C. 


No.  8.     Allegro.     A  minor.     2-4. 
Arpeggios  in  contrary  motion — 


Allegro. 
No.  25. 


8va 


Sva 


• 


No.  9.     A  minor.     2-4. 
Arpeggios  and  octaves  for  both  hands — 


No.  26.      ^^^ 
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No.  10      Feroce-energico.     A  minor.     6-8. 
Subject  in  octaves  for  both  hands,  with  arpeggio  accom- 
paniment— 


No.  27. 


No.  n.      Vivace.     A  minor.     24. 
Study    in    contrary    motion,   with    alternate    notes    in 
octaves — 
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No.  12.      Un  poco  Andante.     A  major.     6-8. 


A  new  key  aids  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  Variation— 

=—=^-\ --H 


£7«  poco  andante. 
No.  29.  -*-L«-  -».   £• 
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•    No.  13.     Un  poco  pili  Andante, .  _  A  tninor.     2-4. 

A  fresh  effect  is  gained  by  use  of  augmented  seconds  in 
the  scale  passages — 

'.,-••••'•-• 


poco  espress. 
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No.  14.     Presto,  ma  won  troppo.     A  minor.     2-8. 

The  final  Variation,  like  the  last  of  Book  I.,  is  consider- 
ably expanded,  but  it  must  now  suffice  to  quote  the 
opening  bars.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scale  with  two 
"  augumented  seconds  "  is  again  employed  : — 


No.  31. 
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p  scherzando. 


The  theme  and  twelve  of  these  Variations  were 
first  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  on  March  ist,  1880,  by 
Herr  Earth. 


ST.      JAMES'S     HALL. 


£atur£>a\>    popular   Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  February  2Oth,  1897,  the  Pro- 
gramme will  include  Schubert's  Quintet  in  C  major,  Op.  163,  for 
Strings ;  Mozart's  Duet  in  G  major,  for  Violin  and  Viola  ;  and 
Nachtstiick  by  Schumann,  and  Concert  Study  by  Rubinstein, 
for  Pianoforte  alone.  Executants :  Lady  HALLE,  Miss  ADELA 
VERNE,  MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  LUDWIG,  and  PIATTI.  Vocalist : 
Madame  LENA  LAW.  .  Accompanist :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To 
commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


part  33. 
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a.     "  Klosterfraulein "  BRAHMS. 

DUETS        ; 

Deja  les  Hirondelles  "          DELIBES. 


The   Misses   FLORENCE  and   BERTHA  SALTER. 


"  KLOSTERFRAULEIN." 

Ach,  ach,  ich  armes  Klosterfraulein  ! 
O  Mutter,  was  hast  du  gemacht ! 
Lenz  ging  am  Gitter  voriiber 
Und  hat  mir  kein  Bltimlin  gebracht  1 

Ach,  ach,  wie  weit,  hier  unten 
Zwei  Schaflein  gehen  in  Thai. 
Viel  Gliick,  ihr  Schaflein,  ihr  sahet 
Den  Fru'hling  zum  ersten  mal. 

Ach,  ach,  wie  weit  hier  obent, 
Zwei  Voglein  fliegen  in  Ruh  ! 
Viel  Glxick,  ihr  Voglein,  ihr  flieget 
Der  besseren  Heimath  zu  ! 


"  DEJA   LES    HIRONDELLES. 

Deja  les  hirondelles 
Rapportent  sur  leurs  ailes, 
Messageres  fideles, 

Tous  les  parfums  d'Avril, 
Voici  les  hirondelles, 

Ecoutez  leur,  babil,: 

"  L'amour  va  renaitre 
Aux  coeurs  de  vingt  ans, 

Ouvrez  la  fenetre 
Au  gai  printemps  ! " 

L'abeille  court,  alerte, 
Sur  la  fleur  entr'ouverte, 
La  plaine  est  deja  verte, 

L'air  fremit  dans  les  bois, 
La  plaine  est  deja  verte, 

Tout  murmure  a  la  fois. 


English  Version. 

Again  the  happy  swallows 

Flit  by  on  perfumed  wing, 
And  in  their  train  there  follows 

The  fragrant  breath  of  spring. 
O  see  the  happy  swallows, 

O  listen  as  they  sing: 

'  Young  hearts  that  have  languished, 
Your  hour  draweth  near ! 

Fling  open  the  window, 
For  spring  is  here  ! ' 

The  half-unfolded  flowers 

Are  woo'd  by  humming  bees ; 

Awaked  by  fresh'ning  showers, 
New  verdure  clothes  the  leas. 

O  hear  among  the  bowers 
The  murmur  of  the  breeze  : 

PAUL  ENGLAND. 


TRIO  in  B  major,  Op.   8  (Revised  edition),  for 

Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello.         BRAHMS. 

Allegro  con  brio — B  major  (jj. 

Scherzo.     Allegro  molto — B  minor,  3-4  ;  with 

Trio,  Meno  Allegro — B  major. 
Adagio — B  major  Q. 
Allegro — B  minor,  3-4. 

Mr.  FREDERIC   LAMOND, 
Lady  HALLE,  and  Signor  PIATTI. 


This  is  one  of  the  group  of  works  which  Brahms,  the 
"young  eagle"  from  Hamburg,  submitted  to  Schumann 
in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  story  of  the  young  man's 
visit  to  his  senior  at  Dusseldorf,  and  of  his  reception  by 
Schumann  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  as  touching  the  history  of  the  present  Trio,  that 
Brahms  did  not  include  the  work  among  the  examples  of 
his  art  which  he  desired  to  have  published  in  the  first 
instance.  This  we  learn  from  a  communication  of 
Schumann  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  dated  November 
3rd,  1853  :— 

"  I  have  several  things  to  write  about  to-day — the 
essay  on  Johannes  Brahms,  and  then  something  more 
definite  about  the  works  which  he  wishes  to  edit  first. 
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These  are  a  string  Quartet  (Op.  i),  a  book  of  six  songs 
(Op.  2),  a  (great)  Scherzo  for  Pianoforte  (Op.  3),  a  book 
of  six  songs  (Op.  4),  and  a  great  Sonata  (in  C  major) 
for  pianoforte  (Op.  5)." 

In  the  kindest  manner,  Schumann  proceeded  to 
bargain  with  the  Leipzig  firm,  on  behalf  of  his  young 
friend. 

"  We  ought  now  to  make  an  arrangement,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  small  honorarium  without  you  running  too 
great  a  risk.  I  mean  in  this  way — that  you  should  pay 
him  a  moderate  sum,  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  size  of 
the  works,  but  with  the  reservation  that  if,  say  in  five 
years'  time,  the  sale  lias  come  up  to  your  expectations, 
you  are  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  profits,  to  be  decided 
by  you. 

"  He  is,  be  it  said,  an  exceedingly  modest  man,  and 
has  won  all  hearts  by  his  lovable  qualities.  I  must 
further  tell  you  what  prices  he  asks  for  the  above 
compositions.  Quartet  and  sonata,  10  louis  d'or  each ; 
the  scherzo,  8  ;  and  the  songs,  6  louis  d'or  each  book. 
If  you  are  at  all  hopeful  write  to  me ;  of  course,  without 
binding  yourself  to  anything  before  having  seen  the  MSS. 
Then  I  w;ll  convey  your  decision  to  him,  and  he  can 
enter  into  correspondence  with  you  himself.  He  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  Joachim's,  at  Hanover,  and  will  spend 
the  winter  there." 

Breitkopf  and  Hartel  not  only  consented  to  publish 
the  works  named,  but  in  the  same  year,  accepted  and 
published  six  songs  (Op.  7),  the  present  Trio,  and  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Schumann  (Op.  9). 

The  Trio  was,  not  long  ago,  revised  by  the  composer, 
and  is  now  performed  with  the  advantage  of  his  retouches. 


Allegro  con  brio — B  major,  JJ2- 

Without  a  note  of  preamble,  the  pianoforte  begins 
the  leading  theme,  the  violoncello  entering  with  the 
second  phrase  : — 


No.   i. 
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Cello. 


The  subject  is  developed  in  a  very  clear  and  easily 
appreciated  manner,  plentiful  use  being  made  of  syn- 
copated accompaniment,  while  the  animation  of  the 
movement  steadily  increases.  Moreover,  the  develop- 
ment extends  to  greater  length  than  the  composer  allows 
himself  in  his  latest  works,  and,  towards  its  close,  con- 
siderable use  is  made  of  accessory  matter,  which,  however, 
does  not  obscure  the  main  idea.  The  second  subject 
(after  brief  preparation  ending  with  a  full  close  in  G 
sharp),  anpears  in  the  key  of  C  sharp  minor,  dominant 
(minor)  of  the  dominant.  It  is  given  to  the  pianoforte, 
the  other  instruments  having  a  counter  theme  in  octaves — 


No.  2. 


Piano. 


-*-  -»-     -g«-          *  -*- 


^ 

'& 

SiE^S 

-t?-r  3B 

< 

This  is  but  briefly  treated,  and  the   first  part  soon 
ends  in  the  orthodox'-dominant  key.  *v» 

The  working  out  section  is  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
apalys;!S,;.to  be  of  any  value,  demands 
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far  more  space  than  can  now  be  given.  Attention,  should 
however,  be  called  to  the  liberal  use  of  an  accessory 
figure : 


—  introduced  in  the  codetta  of  the  first  part.  To  this  the 
composer  gives  remarkable  prominence,  and  it  is  curious 
that  we.  find  him,  thus  early  in  his  career,  taking  violent 
affection  to  a  mere  passing  and,  as  one  might  suppose, 
chance  thought.  The  same  thing  occurs,  though  rather 
less  conspicuously,  in  the  Quintet  for  strings  (Op. 
in).  The  recapitulation  is  distinguished  by  many 
more  or  less  important  variations  upon  the  original 
statement. 


Scherzo^  Allegro  molto — B  minor,  3-4. 

The  leading  theme  of  this  movement  strongly    recalls 
that  of  the  Scherzo  in  Schubert's  Octet : 


No.  4.  Cello  alone. 


Though  so  brief,  the  composer  makes  it  serve,  with  a 
little  closely  related  matter,  through  the  whole  of  the 
Scherzo  proper,  only  once  resorting,  and  then  for  a  few 
bars  only,  to  the  relieving  device  of  a  counter  theme  :  — 


No.  5.   Piano 


— which  is  an  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  the  Trio. 


The  full  Trio  theme  (B  major),  thus  unexpectedly 
foreshadowed,  falls  to  the  pianoforte  (in  sixths  and  thirds) 
on  a  double  pedal,  the  strings  sustaining  the  dominant : 


ij  T7 
r?-Jyr 


To  the  discussion  of  this  tuneful  subject  the  whole  of  the 
Trio  is  devoted  with  great  directness  of  purpose,  and 
certainly  not  over  elaboration  of  means. 

In  the  repeated  first  division,  or  Scherzo  proper,  the 
Trio  theme  is  given  greater  prominence  than  it  had  at 
first. 


Adagio — B  major,  6- 

This  is  a  concise  movement,  simple  in  outline,  but 
considerably  diversified  in  point  of  detail.  Its  first 
subject  has  the  character  of  a  chorale,  between  the 
phrases  of  which  the  strings  supply  an  interlude  in  two- 
part  harmony : — 

No.  "].  Piano.  Chorale.        


:*=} 


P* 


String  Interlude. 

4—  --— — ^    -S3*. 


The  themeoi  the.  episode— not  unrelated  to  the.  interludes 
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in  the  first  subject— is  a  prolonged  melody  for  the. 'cello, 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment  only  : 
No.  8.  Cello. 


^=i*$=%*- 


At  its  close  the  chorale  returns,  with  changes  of  key  and 
elaborated  interludes. 


Allegro — B  minor,  3-4. 

The  vigorous  finale,  a  movement  in  compound  Rondo 
form,  affects  to  open  in  G  major,  and  is  generally  coquet- 
tish in  the  matter  of  key  : — 

No.  9.  Cello, 
fii 


The  pianoforte  accompanies  this  with  broken  chords. 
After  lull  development  the  second  subject  makes.a  frank 
appearance  in  the  relative  major  : — 

No.  10.  Piano.  8ves. 


.  =3zzo: 


rt 


The  first  subject  returns,  with  more  ornate  surroundings, 
and  is  followed  by  a  third  : — 


No.  ii.    Violin 


Upcn  the  foregoing  themes  the  movement,  which  ends 
in  B  minor,  is  exclusively  built. 


:END  OF  THE  ONE  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHTY-FOUTH  CONCERT. 


J.  MILES.  &  Co.,  Printers,  142.  Wardour  Street  W. 
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QUARTET  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.     BEETHOVEN 

Andante  con  moto  ;  leading  to 
Allegro  vivace — C  major. 
Andante  con  moto — A  minor. 
Minuetto — C  major ;  wilh 

Trio — F  major. 
Allegro  molto — C  major. 

MM.  JOACHIM,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and 
PAUL  LUDWIG. 

The  ninth  of  the  seventeen  quartets  composed  by  Beet- 
hoven and  No.  3  of  a  set  of  three,  Op.  59,  dedicated  to  Count 
Rasoumowski,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna*,  and  a 
great  musical  amateur.  (The  other  two  belonging  to  the 
same  set  are  in  F  major  and  E  minor.)  These  Quartets 
were  composed  in  1806,f  about  a  year  after  Fidelia,  and  first 
played  (from  manuscript  copies)  in  1807,  at  Vienna.  It 
was  the  violoncello  part  of  the  Quartet  in  P  major  (No.  1) 
that  the  celebrated  Bernhard  Romberg  threw  on  the  ground, 
stamped  upon,  and  declared  "  unplayable. "J  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  ia  the 
earliest  among  the  works  of  Beethoven  in  which  the  opening 
section  is  not  repeated — a  circumstance  for  which  its  unusual 
length  may  account.  Mendelssohn  used  to  say  that  the 
Rasoumowski  Quartet  in  P  major,  and  the  Quartet  No.  11, 
in  F  minor,  were  the  most  thoroughly  "  Beethovenish  "  of 
all  Beethoven  s  works.  They  certainly,  by  unanimous  ce»< 
sent,  share  the  glories  of  his  second  manner  with  the  Sym- 
phonies in  B  flat,  C  minor,  and  F  (Pastoral),  and  the  overture 
to  Coriolanuy,  all  produced  very  shortly  after  mem — a  fact 
which  must  interest  those  who  take  delight  in  watching  the 
intellectual  progress  of  a  great  genius,  it  was  probaoiy  as  & 
compliment  to  Count  Kasoumowski,  who  had  presented  him 
with  the  themes,  that  Beethoven  took  a  Russian  melody  for 

*  The  Emperor  Alexander  created  this  nobleman  Prince  Rasou- 
mowski,at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  To  Count  Hasoumowski 
and  Prince  Lobkovvitz,  l)uke  of  Raudnitz  (to  whom  Beethoven 
inscribed  a  greater  number  of  important  works  than  to  any  one 
else),  the  Symphonies  No.  5  and  6  (C  minor  and  Pastoral]  were 
conjointly  dedicated. 

t  'Ihe  year  of  the  fourth  orchestral  symphony,  the  violin  con- 
certo, and  the  concerto  in  G  (No.  4)  for  pianoforte. 

J  This  occurred  (or  rather  is  said  to  have  occurred)  at  the  LOUM 
of  Marshal  Count  Soltykoff,  in  Moscow,  at  the  conimeanement  of 
1612. 


the  subject  of  the/wa/<?  in  the  first  of  the  Quartets,  Op.  59 
(F  major),  and  another  for  the  trio  of  the  allegretto  (third 
movement)  in  the  second  (E  minor),  The  first  of  these 
themes  is  as  follows  :  — 


Violoncello,    allegro. 


The   second    (in   the    Quartet   in  E  minor)  is   no   less 
characteristic  : 


Viola,  p 


The  first  moyement  of  the  quartet  in  C  major  opens  with 
a  brief  introduction  (andante  con  motd)  of  vague  and  myt- 
terioug  character,  commencing  upon  a  discord  : — 


/  flp  aempre  If   |    |^ 

e>-7~^»-         •*%_-•*:         ~e>'.     °  * 


The  allegro  vivace  steals  in  thus  : — 
allegro  vivace. 


I**" 

i    N      iv  &o> 

r  Jjy-1  ,M 


-P__ 


This,    which    is    merely    preliminary,   brings  us  to   th* 
leading  subject,  a  theme  of  marked  and  vigorous  character:  — 


[— =    )-»,       ^  4e. 

^  ^^  CS  ±1 

T      •. 
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^^glfe  Ifgp^iFSS  Epf^BE 


-r 
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This  theme  hae  two  tributar  ies,  the  first  an  entirely  new 
melody : — 


The  second  (as  will  be  seen),  generated  by  the  two  note» 
which  commence  the  preliminary  to  the  leading  subject : — 


1 


:^^4^to£^«^-4 

Mr  '  i ** 


Violoncello. 


-— ==—= — =U 

^ ,_ _.T  ___l__  ^j I ,^ 


^-^-  ^ -j '© 

Viola. 


The  development  of  this  brings  us  to  the  second  subject 
proper,  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  (G)  •— 


Theme. 


/       P 


This  theme  has  also  a  tributary  which  serves  icr  perora- 
tion to  the  first  part : — 


-*- 


Upon  these  materials  the  whole  movement  is  constructed; 
They  are  most  of  them  made  use  of  in  the  second  part,  or  free 
"  fantasia,"  from  which,  however,  though  full  of  extraordinary, 
beauties,  it  is  only  possible  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
episode — (still  generated  by  those  two  suggestive  notes  at 
the  opening  of  the  alltyro),  which  eventually  leads  to  the 
resumption  of  the  principal  theme  : — 


I  i        i       '        -i  Tt 

^=btS=r=Tg 

— -. — *-*$-&-•- — bi-1 


ii^ijpkf  J —j  j i — -rr=^=r:£i 


The  recapitulation  then  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  way 
until  we  arrive  at  the  coda  (again  springing  from  the  mysteriom 
two  notes)  : — 


This  rt^fo  is  short — unusually  so  for  Beethoven  ;  but  the 
movement  itself  is  as  long  as  it  is  interesting. 

In  consequence  of  its  andante  con  moto  and.  finale,  the 
quartet  in  C  major  is  the  most  generally  popular  of  the 
three  quartets  dedicated  to  Prince  Razoumowski.  The 
andante  is  an  inspiration  from  end  to  end — such  an  inspi- 
ration, indeed,  as  only  came  to  Beethoven.  The  plaintive 


and  mysterious  opening  at  once  prepares  the  mind  for 
what  is  to  follow.     Subjoined  is  its  principal  theme  : — 


andante  con  moto,  quasi  allegretto. 
1st  Violin. 


2nd  Violin. 


-•-      -•-      -•--•-      -•-     •]  •«-     ^ 

JMM. 


1st  time. 


; . -*-^*H^f — i =— = i— f • ^1 


f 
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To  invite  remark  by  means  of  quotation  to  the  various 
beauties  of  this  wonderful  movement  would  occupy  more 
•pace  than  can  be  afforded.  The  plaintive  ritornelle  to  the 
first  theme  • — 


I 


'—the  impassioned  opening  of  the  second  part : — 
Viola. 


/  :>-      P  to  "&c. 


r**, 


, 
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\  —  «nd  various  other  points,  must  speak  for  themselves.  One 
'more  theme  —  that  of  the  second  subject  proper,  which 
appears  first  in  C  major  and  subsequently  in  A.  major,  is  all 
that  room  can  be  found  for,  and  indeed  all  that  is  requisite 
for  an  attentive  hearer  :  — 


f » 


i= 


_  j-^j^.  JS^JTj. 
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The  theme  of  the  minuet  is  subjoined : — 

JoLUW 


SEfEEH^ 
U- J»ft| 
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Here,  too,  is  that  of  the  trio,  which  forms  both  a  lirely 
and  a  grateful  contrast : — 


iESife 

^5<J      •« 


f^  • ^    •  ~  J^  »       T  »    •  *^ 
^Pi=p^^= 


The^inafe  begins  with  a/iw^ato — the  subject  given  out  by 
ihe  viola,  and  successively  answered  by  the  second  violin, 
^•oloncello,  and  first  violin : — 
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•Mtapro  stfffts,  ^ 


2nd  Violin.    Answer,  a  fifth  above. 

i-c-Tn 


i^j^jypii-i  _ 

0  --  •-•-  a'-pjrj-1  -^r*- 


Viola, 
-    -    -    -    »c«n    •    -    -    -    do.         pooo 


«•»  """""^  ^^^^  r^^   ^i 

__J>^.-!ljr«^j:^  g:^admt:^Bp(iMt«il 
r^-^^^fyfa^gSbfpi^'jL^zdEii^— 

t-|— p.a^*-F~*-l-Ttr-J-t-l1l    *P  »-m 1 - J _  — 


tas^B*vi3^pf|Tfrw 
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Violoncello.     cr#».     poco  apoco. 

'~ 


Theme. 


—jg^-f 
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gaalggEafe^ 


lit  Violin.  Them* 
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This,  after  its  full  development,  is  followed  by  a  coda : 

tte^^w^H^ 

TFl  i  T  r  \  ' 


^±__i_^^_r-:;i:?i. 
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—which  speedily  leads,  through  a  cadenza  for  the  first  violin, 
to  the  principal  second  theme,  in  the  dominant  (G) :— 


J      • 


The  episodes  and  tributaries  in  this  impetuous  movement 
%ra  too  numerous  for  specification.  One  or  two,  however,  may 
oe  cited. 
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(  Tributary  to  leading  theme  ) 


J.  ^ 


P'-      J.  r 

S T U. 


(Tributary  to  leading  theme— in  another  form,) 


(Peroration.) 


i  '.  '.  i     UL£ 

1st  Violin  wna  corda. 


J  f-  r  f -     r  f-  r  f-      i ; i__j r 
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This  new  theme  is  afterwards  taken  up  successively,  in 
tifferent  keys,  by  the  second  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  and 
40  the  ejjiaode  is  worked  out.  At  the  next  appearance  of  the 
to  iding  subject  it  is  combined  with  a  new  motive  •—• 


— and  the  complications  go  on  augmenting  until  (in  the  coafoj 
the  attainment  of  what  the  ear  believes  to  be  the  climax,  whao 
its  repose  is  suddenly  arrested  by  one  of  those  surprises  (^CD) 
which  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  works  of  other  composer* :— 


8". 


8««. 
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After  this,  the  coda  is  resumed  in  a  new  form  : — 
1st  Violin.        2nd  Violin. 


\ 
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Viola. 


;^=F=£f£^ 
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mH-^-*^ 


— and  with   always   increasing   effect,    aa    Beethoven    well 
knew  how  to  contrive  it,  until  the  brilliant  unison  which  acts 
e  peroration  :— 


TTT? 


Viola  with  2nd  Violin. 


loco. 
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fa,  "Madchen  mit  dem  rothen  Miindchen"   FRANZ 
SONGS  I 

(.b.  "So  willst  du  des  armen  "  BRAHMS 

Mr.  KENNERLEY  RUMFORD. 


MADCHEN  MIT  DEM  ROTHEN  MUNDCHEN. 

Madchen  mit  dem  rothen  Miindchen 

Mit  den  Aeuglein  suss  und  klar ; 
Du  mein  liebes,  susses  Madchen 

Deiner  denk'  ich  immer  dar. 
Lang  ist  heut  der  Winterabend 

Und  ich  mochte  bei  Dir  sein 
Bei  Dir  sitzen,  mit  Dir  schwatzen 

Im  vertrauten  Kiimmerlein. 
An  die  Lippen  wollt'  ich  pressen 

Deine  kleine,  weisse  Hand. 
Und  mit  Thriinen  sie  benetzen 

Deine  kleine,  weisse  Hand  ! 


Translation. 

With  thy  rosy  lips,  my  maiden, 

With  thine  eyes  so  dear  and  kind  ; 
Thou,  mine  own,  my  sweetest  maiden, 

Dwell  for  ever  in  my  mind. 
Long  is  now  the  winter  evening, 

Only  thou  canst  cheer  the  gloom  ; 
Oh,  that  we  could  talk  together 

In  the  cosy  little  room. 
In  thy  dear  eyes  fondly  peeping, 

I  would  kiss  thy  lily  hand, 
And  bedew  with  happy  weeping 

Thy  dear  little  lily  hand. 


SO   WILLST   DU  DES   ARMEN  " 

So  willst  du  des  Armen 
Dich  gnadig  erbarmen  ? 
So  ist  es  kein  Traum  ? 
Wie  rieseln  die  Quellen, 
Wie  tonen  die  Wellen, 
Wie  rauschet  der  Baum  ! 

Tief  lag  ich  in  bangen, 
Gemauern  gefangen, 
Nun  griisst  mich  das  Licht ; 
Wie  spielen  die  Strahlen  ! 
Sie  blenden  und  malen 
Mein  schiichtern  Gesicht. 

Und  soil  ich  es  glauben  ? 
Wird  keiner  mir  rauben 
Den  kostlichen  Wahn  ? 
Doch  Traume  entschweben, 
Nur  lieben  heisst  leben  : 
Willkommene  Eahn  ! 

Wie  frei  und  wie  heiter  ! 
Nicht  eile  nun  weiter, 
Den  Pilgerstab  fort ! 
Du  hast  iiberwunden, 
Du  hast  ihn  gefunden, 
Den  seligsten  Ort. 

(L.  TIECK.) 
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PRESTO  SCHERZANDO  in  F  sharp  minor 

for  Pianoforte  alone.  MENDELSSOHN 

Miss  FANNY  DAVIES. 


There  is  no  reference  to  this  piece  in  the  Catalogue 
appended  by  Herr  Julius  Rietz  to  his  edition  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Letters.  That  it  was  composed,  however,  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  the  oratorio  of  St.  Paut,  may  b.  e  safely 
conjectured.  It  was  originally  published  in  a  collection 
of  pieces  called  L 'Album  des  Pianistes.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  movement  so  concise 
and  unpretending  in  plan  and  development,  is  a  brief 
citation  from  some  of  its  leading  features  : — 

Leading  theme  (F  sharp  minor). 
W 


Tributary  (same  key). 
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Second  principal  theme  (C  sharp  minor). 
con  fuoro. 
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Fantasia  upon  leading  theme. 
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Return  to  leading  theme  (on  tonic  pedal). 
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Second  theme  (now  in  F  sharp  minor). 
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Coda. 
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THE   PROGRAMME— ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


BRAHMS'  "  So  WILLST  DU  DES  ARMEN." 

Dr.  Deiters    has    the   subjoined    remarks   upon  Brahms 
as  a  composer  of  songs : 

"  In  every  branch  of  his  art  we  have  found  Brahms 
creating  with  the  ease  of  a  master  hand,  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  we  begin  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  here  that  he  is  at  his  greatest. 
His  abundance   of  unborrowed    and  beautiful   melodies, 
intelligible    and    effective,    even     without    the    aid     of 
accompaniments,    admirably   fit   him   to  be   a  composer 
of  songs,   as  also   his   poetic   tact,  his   feeling  for   what 
is  natural    and    true,  and    his    wonderful    skill    in    the 
treatment  of  form.     .      .      .      From  his    earliest  works 
he  has  shown  a  feeling  after  that  truthfulness  to  Nature 
which    is     the    characteristic     of  popular   arid    national 
music  ;    thus  many  of  his  songs  have,  in  their  style  of 
melody  or  in  form,  a  direct,  popular  origin.     But,  starting 
from  this  basis,  he  gradually  works  his  way  up  to  more 
elaborate  songs,  to  romances,  to  grand  scenas,  regardless 
of  the  category  under  which  his  works  may  be  placed, 
his  first    object    being  to  clothe   his   text  with   suitable 
musical    form  and   sentiments.      If   he   recalls  Schubert 
in    abundance    and    charm    of    melody,    Schumann    in 
delicacy  and  truth  of  detail,  and  Franz  in  neatness  of 
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elaboration,  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  imitator 
of  any  of  these  composers  ;  he  is  still  independent  and 
original  while  employing  all  the  artistic  resources  of  his 
predecessors." 

The  same  writer  professes  to  see  in  Brahms'  setting 
of  verses  by  Tieck  the  perfection  of  his  lyric  art. 


MENDELSSOHN'S  PRESTO  SCHERZANDO. 

The  thematic  catalogue  of  Mendelssohn's  works 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  places  this  piece 
third  in  the  list  of  compositions  without  Opus  number, 
but  gives  no  date.  The  only  information  vouchsafed 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Scherzo  capriccio,  as  it  is  called, 
was  first  published  in  the  "  Album  des  Pianistes." 
Mendelssohn,  contributed  on  several  occasions  to  albums. 
For  one  issued  in  1838  he  wrote  two  Romances  to 
words  by  Lord  Byron  ("There  be  none  of  Beauty's 
daughters,"  and  "  Son  of  the  Sleepless  ").  The  Album 
for  1839,  contains  an  Andante  cantabile  and  Presto 
agitato  from  his  pen. 


BRAHMS'  SONATA  IN  G,  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  VIOLIN. 

Referring  to  this  work,  Dr.   Deiters  says : 

"  The  sweet  and  noble  subjects  of  the  first  movement, 
in  broad  6-4  time,  lull  us  into  a  blissful  calm  far  from 
any  shadow  of  gloom.  The  Adagio  has  a  graver  tone, 
and  the  last  movement,  for  which  Brahms  employs  the 
significant  theme  of  one  of  his  earlier  songs  ("Regenlied," 
Op  59)  seems  to  tell  us  that  the  former  state  of  bliss 
has  passed  and  can  exist  no  more  save  in  memory,  that  we 
must  bid  it  farewell  and  turn  to  stern  endeavour  and 
ideal  aspirations." 


ST,      JAMES'S     HALL. 


popular    Concerts. 


On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  March  6th,  1897,  the  Programme 
will  include  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G  major,  No.  i,  for  Strings  ; 
Chopin's  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  Op.  49,  for  Pianoforte  alone  ; 
Joachim's  Adagio  from  Concerto  in  G,  and  Romance  in  C  major,  for 
Violin,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  ;  and  Beethoven's  Trio  in 
E  flat,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte  and  Strings.  Executants  : 
MM.  LEONARD  BORWICK,  JOACHIM,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and  PIATTI. 
Vocalist  :  Madame  KATE  LEE.  Accompanist  :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD. 
To  commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6  ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 
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SONATA  in  G  major,  Op.  78,  for  Pianoforte 

and  Violin.  BRAHMS. 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo — G  major. 

Adagio — E  flat  major. 

Allegro  molto  moderate — G  minor  and  major. 

Miss  FANNY  DAVIES  and  Herr  JOACHIM. 

This  Sonata  is  a  comparatively  recent  published  work 
by  the  distinguished  master,  now  almost  universally 
accepted  as  Germany's  actual  representative  musician 
It  is  less  pretentiously  elaborate,  and  less  proportionately 
spun  out  (less  diffuse  to  speak  plainly),  than  some  of  the 
compositions  from  the  same  pen  which  have  lately  been 
introduced  to  frequenters  of  our  concert  rooms,  but  not 
less  welcome  (pea-haps  more  welcome)  on  that  account. 
The  style  of  the  opening  movement  is  "  pastoral," 
resembling  a  good  deal  in  character  that  of  the  opening 
movement  of  the  stringed  instrument  Sextet,  No.  2  (in 
the  same  key).  It  sets  out  with  the  the-me  subjoined  : — 
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n         vivace  inn  non  Troppo. 
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The  anticipated  full  close  in  the  tonal  key  is  here 
luspended  by  an  interrupted  cadence,  which  takes  us  to  the 
dominant  of  E  (relative  minor)  : — 
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This,  an  integral  part  of  the  first  division  (as  will  be 
seen  further  on)  brings  us  speedily  to  the  expected  close  in 
G,  with  the  theme  further  developed  : — 
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Farther  on  we  come  to  a  close  in  A  maioj.  cht. 


<">f  tne  key  in  which  the  second  theme  ;s  aoout  to  atmear 
The  sequence  that  precedes  its  entry  is  worthy  ol  note-. — 
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The  theme  itself  (in  D  major),  given  to  the  violin,  has 
a  countHT-'heme.  sustained  by  the  pianoforte   (*.  &c.),  the 
n«e  consisting  simply  of  divided  chords:  — 

^Second  theme,  i 


con  ainna. 
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simply  of  the  diatonic  scale  of  D  major,  note  by  note,  in 
gradual  descent  On  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  melody 
by  the  violin  an  octave  higher,  strengthened  by  the  pianoforte 
beneath,  the  counter-theme,  instead  ot  forming  an  inner 
voice  upon  a  tonic  pedal,  becomes  the  actual  bass  (^,  &c.)  : — 


The   theme — one   of  Brahms's  long   protracted   melodic 
inspirations — is  then  carried  on  as  under  : — 


Violin. 


The  difference  of  accentuation,  necessitating  three  beats  to 
a  bar  (1,  2,  3)  instead  of  two  (1,  2),  will  not  escape  the 
observation  of  attentive  hearers.  Brahms  is  much  addicted  to 
these  rhythmical  changes,  as  well  as  to  an  occasionally  liberal 
employment  of  what  is  termed  "  syncopation."  Further 
development,  however,  ensues,  and  before  reaching  a  full 
close  in  D  we  have  a  marked  allusion  to  the  opening  measures 
of  the  principal  theme : — 
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In  the  foregoing  example  the  dissonant  notes  sustained  by 
the  violin  (*  *  &c.),  will  not  escape  observation.  The  full  close 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  an  episode,  a  portion  of  which 
is  cited,  because  other  melodies  spring  out  of  it:  — 


Pianoforte. 


Out  of  the  development  of  this  comes  a  theme,  appro- 
priately marked  "  yrazioso  e  teneramnntr''  of  which  it  will  be 
enough  to  cite  the  melody  and  bass,  in  order  to  show  how 
closely  it  is  connected  with  the  episode,  although,  in  lieu  of 
appearing  in  th«  key  of  B  (that  of  the  episode),  it  is  con- 
structed upon  a  dominant  pedal  in  the  orthodox  key  of  D 


to   which   the   second    theme   and    its    accessories 
naturally  belong :  — 
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grazioso  e  teneramente. 


&c. 
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The  progress  of  the  above  does  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  lead  to  a  close  in  D,  for  the  termination  of  this  first 
section  of  the  movement.  On  the  contrary,  the  course  of 
modulation  brings  us  back  to  the  primary  key,  in  which 
(the  customary  repetition  being  avoided)  the  "  free  fantasia  " 
begins  with  a  reference  to  the  leading  theme : — 


The  melody,  formerly  assigned  to  the  violin,  is  here,  it 
will  be  observed,  sustained  by  the  pianoforte,  full  chords, 
"pizzicato"  being  given  to  the  companion  instrument,  the 
transition  to  the  dominant  of  C  major  (^),  instead  of  to 
that  of  E,  marking  the  point  from  which  the  new  develop- 
ment commences. 

Further  reference  to  this  division  of  the  movement  is 
uncalled  for,  the  "  fantasia  "  being  exclusively  built  upon  the 
materials  already  cited,  which  will  be  recognised  easily  as 
they  are  one  by  one  brought  forward.  The  leading  theme 
comes  back  in  due  order,  the  violin  again  taking  the  melody, 
and  leaving  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte : — 

(Leading  theme.) 
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—with  a  slight  modification  in  the  theme,  caused  not  only 
by  the  different  harmony  (*)  in  the  opening,  but  by 
the  omission  of  two  notes  which  in  every  other  instance 
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characterise   it,  as  at  the  beginning,  where  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  below : — 

(Leading  theme  as  at  first.) 


From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement  all  goes  on 
in  the  regular  order,  allowing  for  the  requisite  changes  of 
key,  together  with  other  modifications,  not  the  least  important 
being  the  closer  bringing  together  of  the  materials,  involving 
much  curtailment,  the  happy  effect  of  which  is  unquestion- 
able. Most  of  the  themes  already  heard  are  reproduced. 
Among  the  easiest  to  recognise  at  once,  are  the  subsidiary, 
which  first  suspends  the  close  of  the  leading  theme  : — 

(Subsidiary  to  leading  theme.) 
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— the  melodious  second  theme  (now  in  G,  instead  of  D), 
the  accompaniment  to  which,  though  on  a  new  pattern,  offers 
the  same  peculiarity  as  that  remarked  in  the  old  one,  viz.,  the 
scale  of  G,  note  by  note,  in  progressive  descent  on  a  dominant 
pedal,  as  we  had  the  scale  of  D  in  the  first  instance  (observe 
asterisks)  : — 

(Second  theme,  with  new  accompaniment.) 

A     con  anima. 
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and  the  melody  springing  out  of  the  episode  :  — 
(Tributary  to  episode.) 
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Jjp  grazioso. 
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The  coofa,  after  a  brief  progression  of  discords,  unnecessary 
to  quote,  sets  out  tranquilly,  as  below,  with  a  final  reference 
to  the  leading  theme : — 
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p  poco  a  poco  cret. 
!      I  I 


&o. 


— and,  through  a  gradual  crescendo,  brings  the  vivace  ma  no* 
troppo  brilliantly  to  an  end. 
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From  the  adagio,  which  opens  like  a  Lied  o'/ne  Wbrte,  it 
must  suffix  to  give  two  extracts,  the  first  being  the  leading 
theme,  the  second  its  most  important  episode : — 


Pianoforte. 


Adagio  (leading  theme). 


poco  f  espress. 
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(Episode.,) 
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In  tivet. 


Although  more  might  be  cited,  out  of  these  two  theniet 
is  ci  >lved  tho  entire  movement,  the  very  expressive  part  in 
which  assigned  to  the  violin  will  hardly  escape  attention. 
From  the  finale — an  allegro  molto  moderalo,  in  the  rondo 
form— a  lew  examples  are  all  that  is  requisite  to  invite 
attention  to  its  design  and  character.  In  the  leading  theme 
will  be  at  once  recognised  the  melody  and  accompaniment  of 
one  of  the  composer's  favourite  Lieder,  the  premonitory  notes 
of  which,  by  the  way : — 


&c. 


— have  already  played  a  characteristic  part  in  the  opening 
vivace  won  troppo  (*) : — • 

Finale  (leading  theme). 
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(Second  theme — melody  and  bass  only.) 
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During  the  progress  of  the  movement,  a  transient  allusion 
to  the  theme  of  the  slow  adagio : — 

Themn  of  Adagio. 


Lj_^_ I    [  P  esprets. 
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' — forms  the  preamble  and  gives  a  certain  colour  to  an  episode 
of  considerable  length.  This  occurs  again  as  a  feature  of  the 
coda,  which,  in  the  major  key,  piu  moderate,  brings  the  finale 
and  the  sonata  to  a  conclusion  : — 

(Beginning  of  coda.') 
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-tata-'  Adagio  theme.       &c. 
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That  the  whole  winds  up  with  further  allusions  to  the 
three  notes,  so  conspicuous  in  the  first  movement  and  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  last,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected. 
Take  for  instance  :  — 

(Peroration.) 
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(a  "Take,  O  take  those  Lips  away."       SOMERVELL 
SONGS  1 

(^  "My  Love  is  like  a  red,  red  Rose"        HENSCHEL 


Mr.  KENNERLEY  RUMFORD. 


"TAKE,  o  TAKE  THOSE  LIPS  AWAY. 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  foresworn?; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

But  my  kisses'bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but*sealed°.;n  vain. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Y    LOVE    IS    LIKE   A    RED,    RED    ROSE." 

My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 

My  love  is  like  a  melody 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  love  am  I : 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 

And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

Then  fare  thee  well  my  only  love, 

And  fare  thee  well  awhile  ; 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 

Though  'twere  ten  thousand  mile. 

BURNS. 
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QUARTET  in  G  major,  Op.  64,  No.  4,  for 

two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  HAYDN. 

Allegro  con  brio~G  major. 
Minuetto  and  Trio — G  major. 
Adagio — C  major, 
Finale,  Presto — G  major, 

MM.  JOACHIM,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and 
PAUL  LUDWIG. 


The  principal  themes  of  this  vigorous  and  masterly  quartet 
are  indicated  below  : — 


Allegro  con  brio  (first  theme). 


fcr- 


eT-1™1^^11^^7^-— =r--— r-=x 

-— &>-*-        ~i|*r*  ' — ~?z5'  — p s — 

--1--    =*     -3 


&c. 


— T-»-T-P^-£-T:t         — .— 


(Secor.d  theme.) 

k re~t   -*{-• — i — T  ^ — LiT' — •-|*flR— fi-»-5f— -  *•  -i 


V* 


-a  r -, 

•JP         a  » A         B — I 

~ ^t-         9  P  g         f~  T 

~T ~"          T       '  t 


—  »_,  —  .       —  „  —  _    —  -d  —  _     —  ._ 

—  a  —  •—9—1—9  —  I  —  P--—T-*  —  0  —  m  —  0  - 

-•-!  -•-!  -g-l  -•-;-•-  1  -••!  -••!  -••    I       -T-l  -V-i  ;»: 


SZ?~J^I  7~j          " 

---fl- 


•fci 


l_? T  "*T  'fi  ^ 


i    i  1     K^r«- 

'il  I      I      J      I^CM 

Jfeliill 


.i.  ^. ...  te  fa*,  u  ^ 


it •— 

k$ — r^ — ^"^^P^i — p-rja^=^=^p~-j;=| 
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(Codetta.) 


una  corda. 


=k_=dS2_ 


-1 


lit— H- 


(Return  to  theme.) 
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1st  Theme.  \     |       IT^ 


1  1  -«-   -p   -i- 

Ttt—  •—•  —  •-•—•—  -I— '*-••• L^-* r  H— [-—  X  — 

P— •— gZ_ — !  J-[J3"      :^s 5— t5rtt— r~ 


Minuetto  (melody  only). 


:~  i-i—  -f^--     —  __  __  _,  --- 


z'o  (melody  only). 


— I— I— '-•— • — I— 
-H-H— — .- 


^^^r  ITT  rP~ 


Adagio  (first  theme)  v 
cantabile  sostenuto. 


a    i 

• 


Will          i"i 

i=^^±±=±C=ssa    --  z  —  t-s=  --  ^=± 
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Adagio  (episode — minor). 


-   Violoncello  tacet. 

gzazzzS  •   \   ;zz: 


_  . 

-b-| — ^ — fq»-         f— ; — J-H — f g'r^~r 

i —      — j      -       i    i,B^— —  ^       i  / 


Ac. 


=OT 


Finale  (first  theme). 


— ±_|z=!±i=zz=i=p=:  p=ppi:ir 

=z;  -• f i — i — £±j~ 

— I = ±—0    |r~prJ==-=z: 


K    4-ii*- 

BzpiT*r£ivL- 


& 

£— 5-r— =L 


-    r. 
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(Second  theme.) 


-»•— •  +  d-r?a- 


rfl 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  HAYDN  was  born  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1732,  at  Rhorau,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1809*,  at 
Vienna,  in  his  79th  year.  Long  as  he  lived,  his  productions 
are  so  numerous  that  they  might  reasonably  account  for  a  still 
more  protracted  career.  The  catalogue  of  his  works  which  he 
drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  presented  to  Carpani  for  the 

•  The  year  of  Mendelssohn's  birth,  and  fifty  yean  BubMquenft 
to  the  death  of  Handel. 
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Memoirs,  comprises  upwards  of  eight  hundred  composi- 
tions of  more  or  less  importance.  Besides  his  oratorios 
and  masses,  so  well  known  to  all  musicians  and  amateurs 
in  this  country,  Haydn  composed  twenty-four  operas,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  orchestral  symphonies,  and  eighty- 
three  quartets  for  stringed  instruments.  If  he  had 
written  nothing  but  these  last,  he  would  have  done  quite 
enough — without  oratorio,  mass,  opera,  or  canzonet — to 
render  himself  immortal.  The  number  of  his  composi- 
tions for  chamber  and  orchestra  is  prodigious,  and  as 
a  whole  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
precious  bequests  to  the  art.  They  are  otherwise  interest- 
ing, moreover,  for  two  special  reasons ;  first  because  the 
earlier  examples  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  in 
directing  the  studies  and  in  forming  the  genius  of  Mozart ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  best  of  them  show  an  ambition 
on  the  part  of  one  who  had  been  the  model,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  master,  to  emulate  the  greatness  of  his 
more  richly  gifted  pupil  and  successor.  It  is  an  incident 
unique  in  the  history  of  music,  that  Haydn,  to  whom 
Mozart  owed  so  much,  should  afterwards  have  repaid 
himself  with  interest,  by  borrowing  from  the  very  source  to 
which  he  had  originally  contributed. 


END    OF    THE    ONE    THOUSAND    THREE    HUNDRED    AND 
NINETV-EIGHTH    CONCERT. 


J.  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street,  W. 


part  3. 


QUARTET  in  F  major,  Op.  41,  No.  2,  for 

two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.        SCHUMANN 

Allegro  vivace — F  major. 
Andante  quasi  variazione — A  flat  major. 
Scherzo,  presto — C  minor  ;  with 
Trio,  1'istesso  tempo^— C  major. 
Allegro  molto  vivace — F  major. 

MM.  JOACHIM,  RIES,  GIBSON,  and 
PAUL   LUDWIG. 


Schumann  was  peculiarly  addicted  to  working  for 
*  while  in  a  single  groove.  He  invaded  the  different 
provinces  of  mnsic  one  at  a  time,  labouring  assiduously 
within  the  limits  of  each  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 
Thus  the  year  1840  was  devoted  to  song  composition  ; 
1841  to  symphonic  writing  ;  and  1842  to  instrumental 
chamber  music.  During  the  period  last  named  he 
wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  his  greatest  chamber  works, 
as,  for  example,  the  Quintet  in  E  flat,  the  Pianoforto 
Quartet  in  the  same  key,  the  Fantasies  {Op.  88),  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  the  three  string 
quartets  (Op.  41),  of  which  that  now  to  be  performed 
is  one.  Here  was,  indeed,  a  splendid  achievement — a 
footprint  in  the  sands  of  time  which  no  tide  will  ever 
succeed  in  obliterating. 

FIRST  MOVEMENT. 
Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  "3-4. 

The  opening   division   of  this  movement  is  'very 
concise,  and  chiefly  given  up  to  the  development  of  iti 


reading  theme,  which  runs  a  melodious  and  engaging 
course  a:>  follows  : — 


-EU 


>•  ,  /~\  I  


I 

,  .  .  .     i  i  i  i  !•*!    1  1 1 1  n     I  i  i  i  i  i     i  i  i  i  i  i 

arpgg^^jffl^^^^f^ia 


The  development  before  spoken  of  bc0lns  thus,  working 

upon  the  last  phrase  of  the  theme  : — 

• 


•       '      J    _  - 

5 — *-"-*  -*-i  -"-T-^ — ! 1 *   •  »•— I-  •aj  -»-T 

|^-^-y-i     —j.^zp^M^ 

t _a 1 1     .1         ! 1 P 1- -i 


r*   &•     •  -    -  -^ 

•— m  u~     — ^~   r —    — 
:Q — =JJ:fg8 — fg~rj&!^— gn 

/^i       i 


^  ..5  ^  • 


5a=P 


i  / 


cr^-s 


ai= 


^^: 


"T 


-EP 


/  I     &c. 

-£Lc_ 


— but  is  mainly  devoted  to  imitative  treatment  oJ  the 
first  phrase  : —  


ST— •—'•'—•  -  J:e--£ — - — J1®— -. ^^-fe— r— y«g>  •— •— I 

5a=:h:=N=^^i={-3  =1 


HP*  I i         r         P        &c. 


I    j^Tj    .1        IW-  IV  !-•- 


'/ 


When  this  comes  to  an  end  an  episode  connecting  the 
first  and  second  subjects  makes  its  appearance  : — 

i    ^\     1      .  i.    rfi     i          i        i 


.  —  Q— - 


—idfV 


0^.1^^. 


e. — -<&&-- -\-* 
IZ-«.ll?l!£2^_T-i 


•&• 
I 


•0-   '  •&- 


^H— ^tdzttrq^E  3=Et^t 


— continuing  to  a  full  close  in  G  major — dominant  of 
the  dominant.     The  second  subject  then  enters  : — 


putt. 


-J"]- 


W-i  f -•-fc-*-'^M^5-2-J-«— - 

ffrrmv*fr^ 


Sc=^j=p=j^a^^fe^^ 


pizz. 


With  this  the  composer  does  nothing  in  the  way  °* 
development,  but  passes  at  once  to  a  Codetta,  made  tip 
of  thematic  matter  taken  from  botk  subjects,  and  so  to 
a  repetition  of  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  "  working  out " 
remarkable  for  the  indifference  with  which  the  princi- 
pal themes  are  treated.  The  second  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  and  the  reference  to  the  first  must  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  incidental.  It  is  upon  the  episode  that 
the  composer's  favours  fall,  and  even  this  is  not  worked 
with  any  special  ingenuity.  The  subjoined  passage  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking,  on  account  of  its  reference 
to  the  first  subject  in  the  midst  of  the  octave  interrals 
derived  from,  though  not  actually  appearing  in,  the 
episode : — 


An 
A  ; 

and 


expansion  of  the  foregoing  ends  on  the  dominant  of 
the  composer  then  getting  back  to  his  original  key 
first  subject  in  the  following  effective  way  :  — 


.     — — ^_j      i— -,LJ^ 

E&zznH=fc^=te£m^t9^:^=z: 
tt-d:drg±t:g£dEsyE£iEEhc^ 

yt:.  toyT-^    IP     '        '    - 

|  f     \  '  un  poco  ntard. 


The  usual  recapitulation  ensues  ;  the  movement  ending 
with  a  Coda  suggested,  as  to  its  main  feature,  by  the 
passage  last  quoted  : — 


Pdl. 


/^^-  I 


±EQ=] 


cF-E=E-:pi— a 


It  must  be  evident  from  a  study  of  the  foregoing  move- 
ment that  Schumann  approached  his  first  string  quartet 
rather  timorously. 

SECOND  MOVEMENT. 
Andante  quasi  variazioni,  A  flat,  12-8. 

We  have  here  an  extended  theme,  followed  by  five 
variations.     The  melody  opens  as  below : — 


v  I   * 
XJ4- 


^ 


„  . 

•  •  •-        •*    -r          - -=^_ --, 


glufajfe  jl^=p^^lqiaz^£4  r-— *-»-»-  E-N^M1?! 

S— r."      I — L 1.  l—  f^^      — i — L^-l — 4-1—* IT. 


dim. 


— and  runs  on  into   a  second  section,  which   may  be 
qnoted  for  the  sake  of  textual  completeness  : — 


IT,     r  ir  o.    js  i     r  i  p    ^.    \ 
• .  ^ xi-^-^—z PU-H  j-i 


§S^^S^E^?^f^^F^r-^^ 


i    '~i  i    /^N 

,,  1^  -    •*-  •*-  '*^*- 4       I .    ^  ^ i \  j l\ 

Oi  i/     '  y-/  '•      «»>     '•    . SJJ 


tf 


a5s^gi^^^^^^5RE 


dim. 

\     \         \      \ 


With  regard  to  the  variations  it  will  be  enough  to  cite 
the  opening  bars  of  each  as  an  indication  of  character:  — 


(Variation  1.) 


y?*= 


K-t  _ 

i,     I       i 


unpoco  marcato.  ^    •%      O,     p       ^      *X 

-  r  i-          MM  J-J-   |N  J  L  M      SJ    as 
_^ — '-L-J--, ,L  J_  J_  ,_|2- 1-«3-*  -  W_J_«_iLJL — :_ 

^tetipr^r^— •r?zfff_i--i3iir-qf_1~i-i--»-»-t-t 
i^F-b^t     jrl      J"    <_    >O      /~|     J?~l      r-F-^ 


N^/  v«/          V-» 


v    •• 

-•-  » 


ii 


:»~prr 
k^S 


J: 


jgj$5E$ 


^=^;j=^-:j:;iir*s^r3::r — f*^*^ 


^ 

(Variation  3.) 


jj^i^g™^!^^-,^!^-^-^  4^ 

'p^-^lizj'ggggra3-— !±^~tr.L^m:^^iiag  j  ^'^* 

-—  p  sq  ••••••li — f5 — ff If— 


•  f  _±iip=n=i^ 
sempre  espressivo.      \ 


-H a ^ p. 


^J 


L-L-c a 


(Variation  4.) 


moZto  piii  lento. 
ten. 


ten. 


ff  _r  _tf 

\ 


Un. 


&C. 


(Variation  5.) 
un  poco  piit  vivace. 


"7  Tn^T^T  LLzr6* 


••-  -9-      -»•  -•-  -ft-    . 

r_TJnjr-t--»_i 


TT5 


. 

jr_T_tuc-_n_«  _  «  __ 
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The  theme  is  now  repeated  according  to  rule,  and  the 
whole  ends  with  a  Coda  (tin  poco  piu  lento),  which  can 
be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

THIRD  MOVEMENT: 
Scherzo,  Presto,  C  minor,  6-8,  with  Trio,  C  major,  2-4. 

The  Scherzo  is  remarkably  uniform    in  character, 
and  a  citation  of  the  opening  bars  will  suffice  : — 


y* 


The  arpeggio  passages  here  given  to  the  first  violin  are 
sustained  throughout  by  one  or  other  instrument  in  a 
vigorous  manner. 


II 


The  Trio  begins  thns  :  • 
fistesso  tempo. 


*ir 


s^isatpc 


Viola. 


— rniiR  its  short  course  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
abore  extract,  and  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
Scherzo  proper.  The  whole  ends  with  a  Coda  (2-4),  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  themes  of  both  sec- 
tions :  — 

r> 
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FOURTH  MOVEMENT. 
Allegro  molto  vivace,  F  major,  2-4. 
glance  at  the  opening  bars  of  the  finale  suprgesu 
its  very  animated  character  :  — 

allegro  molto  vivace. 


—a: 1 LJ i-J — J J  ~  x. 


"  £<-?  i<S]3-   •"AsvV--A 

J~^-T-   —  •— — • «-«-a  «  —  T }  .        .—..-..        — . -H — M      — 

Pfi * K-* 1 4- • 1-»   t -1- 1 


i 


IT — *—  fc«~*     Z — r r ' — ~ — -*~r 

r —  Q *~)l~»;~ — c *f   — !~1~^ — fei — 

f/v~i»*        s.     ^      ^B~*7!!~  •»     S*        «>. 


This  movement  rivals  the  first  Allegro  in  conciseness, 
and  the  matter  above  shown  undergoes  but  brief 
development  before  the  second  subject  (which  is  not 
developed  at  all)  makes  its  appearance  • — 


I 


q=q=i^^rd=rjij=z:ii~,^1—  jJ—  j 
—  i  --  1  —  --  —  a«  —  -       -  ---- 


^  __  ___  ^_     ___  _    _     _ 

S!ip=^ip"|»-P2|rg==|!r 


At  once  the  codetti  of  the  first  part  is  entered  upon : — 


,-r-  —    —        -.  --  .  ----    ^r^—  --  —    - 

x       X 


">--prsvioua   to   the  usual    repetition.      The    ''  worHag 
ofut  "  section  deals  exclusively  with  the  second  subject 


and  the  Codetta,  the  themes  of  which  are  more  or  less 
reproduced.  But  the  composer  also  takes  from  each  a 
single  "  figure  "  of  two  notes,  and  elevates  these  to  a 
position  of  great  importance.  They  are — from  the 
ancond  subject,  this : — 


—from  t\.o  Codetta,  this  : — 


The  opening  bars  of  the  second  part  afford  illuatr* 
oi  ti.^  use  of  both  ; — 


\\ — p-q-g — J-F — n-fr  i  i          — I-        — t 


,/     jf 


*f  / 1       ^1  ^  '/  ' 

X 3_v  _j_      .  _r ^_^s  _4_ 


'^T 


Kr 


?1~r! ' 


.«30i 


B«.          -* 


At  the  close  of  the  "  free  fantasia"  a  very 
episode    (animato)  leads  to  the   customary  recapitula- 
tion : — 


T* 


/ 


4_ 


s 


3^ 


This  also  serves  as  material  for  a  Goc^a,  which  brings  a 
v'g-jrcras  movement  to  a  more  than  vigorous  climax. 


SONGS 


\a.  "  Vieni,  o  cara  " 
\b.  "Alt  Heidelberg" 


HANDEL 

JENSEN 


Mr.  CHARLES  PHILLIPS. 

"VIENI,  o  CARA." 

Vieni,  O  cara, 

Ch'in  lacci  stretto  dolce  diletto 

Amor  prepara. 


"  ALT    HEIDELBERG." 

Alt  Heidelberg,  du  feine,  du  Stadt  an  Ehren  reich, 
Am  Neckar  und  am  Rheine  keine'  andre  kommt  dir  gleich. 
Stadt  frohlicher  Gesellen,  an  Weisheit  schwer  und  Wein, 
Klar  ziehn  des  Stromes  Wellen,  Blauiiuglein  blitzen  drein. 

Und  Kommt  aus  lindem  Siiden  der  Friihling  fiber's  Land, 
So  webt  er  dir  aus  Bliithen  ein  schimmernd  Brautgevvand  ; 
Auch  mir  stehst  du  geschrieben  in's  Herz  gleich  einer  Braut, 
Es  klingt  wie  junges  Lieben  dein  Name  mir  so  traut. 

Und  stechen  mich  die  Dornen,  und  wird  mir's  draus  zu  kahl, 
Geb'  ich  dem  Ross  die  Spornen  und  reit  in's  Neckarthal, 
Alt  Heidelberg,  du  feine  du  Stadt  an  Ehren  reich, 
Am  Neckar  und  am  Rheihe  kein'  andre  kommt  dir  gleich. 

JOSEPH  VICTOR  SCHEFFEL. 


Translation. 

Oh  !  Heidelberg's  a  fine  town, 

Of  ancient  majesty ; 
On  all  the  Neckar,  all  the  Rhine, 

No  town  so  fine  as  she  ? 

A  town  of  jolly  comrades, 

Of  wisdom,  and  of  wine, 
And  brighter  than  the  Neckar's  wave 

Her  maidens'  glances  shine. 

As  oft  as  budding  April 

Comes  up  from  southern  lands, 
For  Heidelberg  a  bridal  veil 

She  weaves  with  flowery  hands. 

And  as  a  faithful  bridegroom 
Her  hand  I  well  may  claim  ; 

'Tis  like  the  voice  of  early  love 
To  hear  that  cherished  name. 

Do  other  towns  deny  me. 

And  other  maids  disdain  ? 
To  horse  !  to  horse  !  and  gallop  back, 

To  Heidelberg  again ! 
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PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE  in  A  minor,  for 
Pianoforte  alone. 

Madlle.  ILONA  EIBENSCHUTZ. 


BACH 


This  Prelude  and  Fugue  is  the  eighth  of  thirty  pieces 
for  pedal-organ,  under  the  various  titles  .of  Fantasien  und 
Fugen,  Praludien  und  Fttgen,  Toccaten  und  Fugen,  6°r., 
the  majority  of  them  containing  elaborate  fugues,  a 
complete  catalogue  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  index 
to  C.  H.  Bitter's  fohann  Sebastian  Bach  (vol.  2), 

A  short  quotation  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  character 
of  the  Prelude  : — 


The  Fugue  opens  as  subjoined  : — 


p±z=-z^f3-l=E=     =E 


— and  is  developed  at  great   length  with  a  mastery  in 
which  Bach  knew  no  equal. 

There  is  another  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  the  same  key  ; 
but  the  one  introduced  this  evening  is  among  those  most 
familiar  to  organists. 


JEntr'  Hcte. 


THE   PROGRAMME— ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


SCHUMANN'S  QUARTET  IN  F  (Op.  41). 

There  is  a  reference  to  this  work  in  a  letter  from  the 
composer  to  Verhulst,  dated  June  igth,  1843:  "As  I 
have  already  told  you,  we  made  much  music  this  winter, 
and  often  played  some  of  my  new  things.  You  will 
like  a  good  deal  in  my  quartet  and  quintet;  they  are 
very  spirited  and  full  of  life.  I  have  not  heard  the 
trio  yet.  We  are  going  to  try  it  one  of  these  days, 
when  Rietz  comes  back,  who  plays  the  violoncello,  and 
is  a  capital  fellow  and  excellent  musician  altogether." 
All  the  works  mentioned  above,  were  written  in  1842,  when 
Schumann  sought  to  compose  "something  individual 
and  remarkable  in  a  province  which  had  been  developed 
to  the  utmost  degree."  He  certainly  succeeded,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Quintet. 

The  Trio  spoken  of  by  Schumann  is  now  known 
as  the  "Fantasies"  Op.  88,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello.  These  movements  were  intended  for 
publication  as  a  Trio,  but  Schumann  changed  his  mind, 
thinking  them  unsuitable  for  such  close  association,  and 

published  them  under  the  designation  by  which  they 
are  now  known. 


BACH'S  PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE  IN  A  MINOR. 

The  composer's  greatest  biographer,  Spitta,  remarks  that 
many  of  the  organ  works  finished  by  Bach  at  Leipzig  must 
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have  originated  at  an  earlier  period.  He  says  :  "  Two 
Preludes  and  Fugues  in  C  minor  and  F  major  give 
evidence,  in  their  second  portions,  of  dating  from 
the  period  of  his  earlier  maturity;  probably,  too,  these 
are  not  the  original  preludes.  The  preludes  which 
Bach  added  later  are  so  grand  as  almost  to  force  the 
fugues  into  the  background.  No  exact  date  can  be  given 
for  these,  or  for  the  gigantic  F  major  Toccata — for  this 
belongs  to  the  same  category— or  for  the  C  minor 
Prelude,  consisting  of  harmonic  and  fugal  sections 
worked  out  in  the  form  of  tutti  and  solo" 

Of  the  present  work,  Spitta  remarks :  The  com 
position  of  the  famous  A  minor  Fugue,  in  which  science 
and  effect  are  united  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  also 
extends  apparently  over  two  periods  of  his  life.  The 
first  conception  of  the  Prelude,  which,  as  compared  with 
Bach's  later  style,  seems  to  consist  only  of  passages,  may, 
Buxtehude,  be  referred  to  a  moderately  early  time."  But 
from  certain  characteristic  reminiscences  of  the  school  of 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  splendid  Fugue  is  a 
product  of  Bach's  ripest  and  greatest  power. 


BEETHOVEN'S  SONATA  IN  C  MINOR, 
The  great  master  composed  ten  Sonatas  for  violin 
and  pianoforte,  viz  :  three  (in  D,  A,  and  E  flat)  dedicated 
to  Salieri ;  two  (A  minor  and  F)  dedicated  to  Count 
Maurice  de  Fries ;  three  (A,  C  minor,  and  G)  inscribed 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia ;  one  (G)  to  Prince 
Rudolph,  and  the  last  (A)  to  Kreutzer.  The  fact  that 
three  out  of  the  twelve  are  in  A  major  shows  Beethoven's 
partiality  for  that  key  when  violin  and  pianoforte  are 
associated. 
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ST.     JAMES'S     HALL. 

Saturt>a\>    (popular   Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  March  I3th,  1897,  the  Programme 
will  include  Brahms'  Sextet  in  G  major,  Op.  36,  for  Strings ; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  for  Pianoforte  alone ;  Tschaikowsky's 
Serenade  Melancholique,  for  Violin,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  ; 
and  Schumann's  Stiicke  im  Volkston,  Op.  102  (Nos.  I,  2,  and  4), 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello.  Executants  :  Lady  HALLE, 
Mdlle.  ILONA  EIBENSCHUTZ,  MM.  RIES,  GIBSON,  KREUZ, 
PAUL  LUDWIG  and  PIATTI.  Vocalist :  Miss  SARAH  BERRY. 
Accompanist :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To  commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  if-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


ROMANCE  in  A  minor,  Op.  42,  for  Violin, 

with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.     MAX  BRUCH 

Herr  JOACHIM. 


This  short  piece,  originally  composed  for  Violin  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  was  arranged  in  its  present 
shape  by  the  composer  himself.  It  is  constructed  upon 
two  themes,  a  citation  from  each  of  which  will  be  given. 
After  a  brief  prelude  ; — 


-the  leading  theme  appears  as  follows  : — 
Mit  tinfachem  Ausdruck. 


» 


r  i 


m 


i 


'•  1 


^•-*Q=£ 


*1  '    *1  |»  *1 


Shortly  afterwards  it  is  repeated  by  the  violin,  an 
octave  lower,  on  the  G  (fourth)  string: — 


—with  a  new  accompaniment. 


(Preliminary  to  second  theme — C.) 
Violin  part  only. 

~  i    ; 


&c. 


Violin  part  only. 


(Second  theme — F.) 


0-0-0-  -*_?-  _?. 0  0  ' ~*"*j-~*L 

:j^~F?~tf^:^£|:^:g'fr^:|-j — [-— h-1 
—    |~h^^i"a  I        i     i  -l-i^C^j^H — I     i     i — I 


>  »   > 


The  somewhat  elaborate  and  brilliant  development  of 
this  brings  us  to  a  cadenza  on  the  dominant  of  A,  through 
which  we  are  again  introduced  to  the  leading  theme,  now 
an  occave  higher,  instead  of  lower,  and  with  a  new 
accompaniment : — 

Violin.  I  S  J 


Piano. 


>       ^         '         -i  3:  -i     &c. 


The  second  theme  is  then  repeated,  in  A  major,  with 
a  new  accompaniment,  and  somewhat  modified : — 

Violin  part  only. 

„  -0—0—0-   -0-  m       ,0m  -0—0—0- 

Jjf  -0—0-0-  -0-m-+'.-m-m-  -*\ 

ffctsiSfjiiffc  ji'i  f'^lf 


fespress. 
— a  short  codetta  : — 


•&c. 


— bringing  the  whole  to  a  conclusion. 
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SONG  "  Like  to  the  damask  rose  "  ELGAR 

Mr.  CHARLES  PHILLIPS. 


Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 

Or  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree, 

Or  like  a  dainty  flow'r  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day, 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade, 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had ; 

E'en  such  is  man — whose  thread  is  spun, 

Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth, 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 
The  gourd  consumes — the  man  he  dies ! 

Like  to  the  grass  that's  newly  sprung, 

Or  like  a  tale  that's  new  begun, 

Or  like  a  bird  that's  here  to-day, 

Or  like  the  pearled  dews  of  May, 

Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 

Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan, 

E'en  such  is  man — who  lives  by  breath, 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death. 
The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  the  dews  ascended, 
The  hour  is  short,  the  span  not  long ; 
The  swan's  near  death — Man's  life  is  done  ! 

SIMON  WASTELL  (1560-1635.) 
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SONATA  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  for 

Pianoforte  and  Violin.  BEETHOVEN 

Allegro  con  brio — C  minor. 
Adagio  cantabile— A  flat  major. 
Scherzo,  with  Trio,  allegro — C  major. 
Finale,  allegro  and  presto — C  minor. 

Miss  ILONA  EIBENSCHUTZ  and  Herr  JOACHIM. 


Thw  prodigiously  fine  work  was  composed  at  Vienna,  in 
1802,  between  the  first  and  second  orchestral  symphonies  in 
C  and  D,  shortly  after  the  celebrated  quintet  for  stringed 
instruments  in  C  major  (Op.  29),  and  immediately  before  the 
three  very  remarkable  sonatas  for  pianoforte  alone  (in  G, 
D  minor,  and  E  flat),  Op.  31.  It  is  one  of  a  set  of  three  dedi- 
cated to  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander,  and  excellent  as 
are  its  companions,  it  surpasses  them  both.  At  the  time 
of  its  production,  however,  it  was  not  appreciated.  The 
Universal  Musical  Gazette,  of  Leipsic*,  in  its  criticisms  of 
the  new  series,  doeg  not  notice  it  at  all,  satisfied  with  mis- 
comprehending the  first  sonata  of  the  threef .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  invariably  rapturous  Herr  Lenz  (in  his  invariably 
rapturous  Three  Styles)  praises  the  Sonata  in  C  minor  to  the 
skies.  "  The  adagio"  he  says,  among  other  things,  "  is  an 
incomparable  scena  and  aria,  the  finest  movement  Beethoven 
composed  in  A  flat,  a  key  to  which  he  was  not  partial."  This 
assertion  will  appear  singular  to  those  who  know  the  two 
pianoforte  sonatas,  Op.  26  and  110J,  and  esteem  them,  as 
they  ought  to  be  esteemed,  among  the  most  genial  and  ex- 
quisite of  the  great  master's  compositions.  " The  adagio" 
proceeds  our  rapturous  biographer,  "  is  monumental ;  and 
two  instruments  are  treated  in  it  with  marvellous  art,  and 
form  but  one."  The  expression  is  elegiacal ;  but  it  is  mort 
than  a  Didone  abbandonata :  it  is  a  mausoleum  qui  a  eu 
raison  des  bonkeurs  de  la  terre  (adagio  di  sepokro) — which 
probably,  Herr  Lenz  might  not  object  to  be  asked  to  explain, 

*  The  Allegemeine  Music-Zeitung. 

f  "  Beethoven's  nichtganzwerth  der  erste  Satzhat  nichtden  jcAcw*. 
Fluss  von  Gedanken  den  mann  in  Beethoven's  spdteren  Arbeiten  eintnfft^ 
fehelt  ihm  bestimmtes  Character,  ^"c." 

J  To  ?ny  nothing  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  symphony  in 
minor. 
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Happily  the  adagio  in  A  flat,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  worn 
m  C  minor,  speaks  for  itself.  The  sonata  is  a  composition  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  unflagging  spirit,  and,  from  end  to  en  j, 
is  calculated  to  enchant  every  ear  attuned  to  harmony.  It 
has,  nevertheless,  about  as  much  to  say  to  Dido  as  to  A  Tale 
of  a  Tub. 

A  citation  of  the  leading  features  of  the  principal  subjecti 
of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor  may  assist  the  appreciation  of  the 
hearer.  The  allegro  con  brio  commences  with  the  pianoforte 
alone : — 


The  second  subject  (in  E  flat  major)  ingeniously  combines 
the  two  instruments  :  — 


lempre  sloe. 


^yjljl  MLM 


The  principal  theme  of  the  adagio  eantabile  is  also  given 
out  by  the  pianoforte  solus : — 


~*?i*i3 


A  plaintive  and  beautiful  episode  in  A  flat  minor  (the 
violin  part  alone  is  quoted — the  accompaniment  being  in 
arpeygio)  commencing: — 

eret.     p 


pq  IE— Z_TPI»  i  ^-^«  rcrqr  ^rqr— 
Lg^f-^LJip-jprj^gE 


— will  gpeak  for  itself.  The  form  of  this  movement  (the 
frequent  reappearance  of  the  principal  subject  taken  into 
consideration)  is  that  of  a  rondo,  with  variations. 

Again,   the  theme  of  tke  scherzo  is  given   out  by  the 
pianoforte : — 


s  allegro. 


ttaecato. 


T-v7  o       T— 


•/  */         if 


The  Trio,  in  which  the  two  instruments  combine,  is 
a  sort  of  accompanied  free  "  canon  on  the  octave  "— 


;.E=pE5E^E^^Ff===ff=f 

~4^—i — r— t-l— ^-t—gri-gr:      i        I- 

— 31 —  wl  . J.— j 1 f- — f-l 1       i  |  I  J.  • 
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fl^P 


temprt  stac. 


ijl 

—       i  •  — 


»  —     J  — 

=rxt= 
«mpr«  «<oc.       */ 
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The  principal  theme 


tempre  itac. 


"*-\  ff 


tcmprt  ttac. 


fe^EL=fetteE^ 


— is  thus  melodiously  continued : — 


if  decret. 


The  second  subject  commences  as  playfully  as  the  other 
does  mysteriously : — 


rg   i 

U-U-LjJLun^^i^  *  *  ^Ar 
^ffi  ^3£  tsgz^:  =====  =»= 


All  the  foregoing  materials  are  worked  out  to  perfection 
in  this  admirable  movement — a  worthy  climax  to  a  genuine 


END  OF  THE  ONE  THOUSAND  FOUR  HUNDREDTH 
CONCERT. 


J.  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street,  W. 
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